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THE  CLERGY. 

TJmt  tho  Episrop.ili:ni  church  is  distinguished 
hy  the  same  orders  or  grades  among  the  clergy,  in 
general,  as  tlro.se  of  the,  Roman  Catholic,  is  too 
well  known  tind  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  It 
need  little  heside.s  a  j>ope,  and  a  few  niendictint 
monks  to  complete  the  resemblance.  And  indeed, 
his  grace  of  Canterbury,  i.s  no  contemptible  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  dignified  state  of  his  Aoliaess—w'hile 
his  majesty,  the  king,  is  much  more  than  his  equal : 
in  temporal,  if  not  in  spiritual  power.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of  England— 
takes  preceflence  of  all  dignitaries,  civil  or  eccle- 
•iastical— crowns  ilic  monarchs,  and  is  in  fact,  se- 
Ronrl  only  to  the  king’s  most  sacred  majesty. 

The  Episcopal  ]  riesthood  consists  of  three  or- 
^3rs— bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  Rut  these 
orders  admit  of  a  vast  number  of  modification.s, 
which  materially  cHect  both  their  power  and  their 
.♦onsequenec.  Thus  an  archbishop  claims  und  ex¬ 
orcises  certain  jtoWers  and  prerogatives  to  which  no 
mere  bi.shop  may  aspire,  except  through  the  atl.ain- 
ment  of  the  office.  An  archdeacon  is  a  priest  who 
liteniHy  perliirms  the  drudgery  of  the  bishop,  and 
is  in  fact,  the  visiting  representative  of  that  digni¬ 
tary.  And  a  dean  is  the  head  or  president  of  the 
chapter — the  bi.shop’s  council,  composed  of  ten 
^.Tnnns  or  prebendaries ;  and  these  are  certain 
priests  whose  li\  ings  ate  provided  for  by  a  revenue, 
•et  apart  for  the  jiurpose  of  paying  those  who  per¬ 
form  the  service  in  a  cathedral,  or  bishop’s  church. 

A  bishop  is  a  priest,  wdio  is  supposed  to  have 
both  the  right  and  the  jKiwer  of  governing  the  other 
clergy,  and  of  directing  the  spiritual,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  tenipoial  concerns  of  the  church 
within  a  given  district.  This  district,  or  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  called  a  diocess.  Thus  in  England, 
there  are  twentv-four  dioceses,  besides  two  of  less 
dignity;  and  in  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
dioccssof  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  or  some  other 
division,  and  which  is  usually  limited  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  State.  The  bishop  also,  is  the  special  func¬ 
tionary  who  confers  ordination  on  the  inferior  clergy. 
•These  are  denominated  jiriests,  or  deacons.  A  dea¬ 
con  is  a  priest  in  his  noviciate ;  and  while  he  is 
permitted  to  perform  public  service,  he  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  a  priest.  His  or¬ 
ders  imply  that  he  is  on  probation  for  a  given  time, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  he  receives  ordination 
as  amatter  of  course,  jirovided  the  bishop  approves 
*f  his  talents,  his  qualifications  and  his  conduct. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  peculiar 
.names  and  ajipropriate  offices  and  distinctions,  of 
more  or  less  importance ;  such  as  vicars,  rectors — 
mnd  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes  the  list  of 
humble  curates.  Vicars  are  priests  who  have  not 
the  right  of  the  [larish  tithes ;  but  are  employed  by 
the  jiereon  or  community  owning  that  right,  to  per¬ 
form  the  service.  Rectors  are  parish  ministers  who 
receive  its  tithes  ;  and  Episcopal  clergymen  with 
fettlements  over  jrarticular  congregations,  general¬ 
ly  bear  this  appellation  in  the  United  States.  And 
curates  are  persons  in  orders,  employed  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  by  those  and  for  those, 
who  are  too  luxurious,  too  idle,  or  too  impotent  to 
perform  the  labor  for  themselves.  In  England, 
curates  are  most  emphatically  the  workingmen  of 
the  establishment.  They  are  proverbially  the 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water”  for  the 
superior,  or  the  more  wealthy  clergy  ;  and  are  the 
centres  on  which  are  suspended  neatly  all  the  af¬ 
fections  and  sympathies  which  the  church  has  to 
•POER. 
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I  As  every  grade  from  the  curate  up  to  the  arch- 
I  bishop,  implies  an  increase  of  poWer  and  emolu- 
I  ment,  the  respective  places  are  sought  in  England, 

I  with  the  same  avidity,  and  by  the  same  general 
I  means,  as  :irc  the  places  of  honor  or  profit  in  the 
j  civil  department.  The  progress  of  disease  in  a 
gouty  or  hectic  bishop,  is  watched  by  a  swarm  of 
eager  expectant.*. — who  have  already  put  in  their 
I  claims  as  successors  to  the  declining  incumbent. 

I  Vicarages  and  other  places  are  held  in  reversion ; 
j  and  are  not  unfrequently  purchased  in  the  same 
I  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  commissions 
!  in  the  army  or  navy.  And  even  in  this  country, 

I  the  election  of  a  bishop  is  usually  attended  by  all 
I  the  preliminary  aspirations,  canvassing  and  finesse 
i  that  mark  our  jxilitical  struggles;  and  as  much 
I  management  is  exhibited  in  a  quiet  way,  to  secure 
I  the  appellation  of  Right  Reverend,  as  is  usually 
]  practiced  to  obtain  that  of  his  excellency.  These 
i  measures  commonly  result  either  in  the  election  of 
i  some  powerful  and  talented  aspirant,  whose  energy 
I  of  character  secures  his  triumph — or  in  the  exal- 
j  tation  of  a  nose  of  w  ax,  which  the  wise  ones  de- 
I  sign  to  mould  and  direct  at  jileasure. 

What  can  any  sober  Christian  find  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  will  warrant  such  a  stretch  of 
ecclesiastical  power  a.s  is  claimed  and  exercised  by 
j  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church  ?  Where,  in 
all  the  Iiistory  of  the  apostles,  shall  he  look  for  the 
j  names  of  office,  and  the  almost  superhuman  dig- 
I  nities  attached  to  these  numerous  appellatives  ? 
He  may,  indeed,  look — but  he  may  look  in  vain  ! 
He  will,  it  is  true,  find  the  word  bishop,  in  several 
instances ;  but  when  he  remembers  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  version  of  the  Bible  was  translated  into  English 
j  by  Episcopalians— that  they  jierforined  the  work 
under  all  the  predilections  for  a  favorite  system, 
which  law,  interest  and  prejudice  are  calculated  to 
inspire,  he  will  cease  to  wonder  that  elder  or  pres¬ 
byter  is  metamorphosed  into  bishop.  At  what  time 
— in  wliat  place  did  the  apostles  assume  the  ma¬ 
gisterial  tone  of  a  modern  bishop  ?  when  and  where 
did  they  lord  it  over  the  heritage  of  their  Master? 
No  men  were  ever  further  from  such  pretensions  ; 
notwithstanding  the  multiplied  and  undeniable  evi¬ 
dences  that  their  ministry  was  of  divine  apjKiint- 
ment.  They  advised,  recommendid  and  entreat¬ 
ed  ;  but  they  only  did  this,  and  in  the  most  becom¬ 
ing  and  conciliatory  way.  The  injunction  of  their 
teacher,  to  call  no  man  master,  was  neither  forgot¬ 
ten  nor  disregarded ;  and  they  denominated  them¬ 
selves  and  their  coadjutors  the  servants  of  the  church 
and  ministers  of  the  new  covenant. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  the  numerous  lu¬ 
crative  offices — high-sounding  titles,  and  equally 
high  and  positive  powers  of  the  Episcopal  hierar¬ 
chy,  from  the  labors,  the  poverty,  the  instructions 
and  the  example  of  the  first  Christian  ministers! 
And  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  Cliristian  simplicity  and  meekness,  to 
have  been  adtlressed  by  the  silly  and  disgusting 
epithets,  so  sedulously  courted  by  their  pretended 
successors  ?  Could  they  have  foreseen  this,  a  reme¬ 
dy  had  probably  been  applied,  which  would  have 
saved  the  church  from  much  ridiculous  vanity,  as 
well  as  froqi  many  absurd  distinctions. 

But  under  Episcopacy,  these  appellatives  are  the 
objects  ol  attraction,  because  they  are  accompani¬ 
ed  with  power.  They  entitle  their  possessors  to  a 
higher  seat — to  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  the 
interdicted  salutation  of  Rabbi.  Instead  of  the 
servants,  they  are  most  emphatically  the  masters 
of  the  church,  saying  to  one.  go,  and  he  goeth — and 
to  another  come,  and  he  cometh.  Nor  is  this  power 
exclusively  confined  to  the  spiritual  world— it^asps 
at  t^por^itie;^;  and  attempts  to  azpalgam^,  or 


at  least,  compound  the  interests  of  earth  and  hea¬ 
ven.  Continued  efforts  are  made  to  reconcile  things 
the  most  opjiosite  and  contradictory— those  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  carefully  separated,  are  cu¬ 
riously  combined,  and  temporal  dignity  and  power 
linked  and  identified  with  spiritual  domination. 

That  Episcopacy  has  not  been  annihilated  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy  respecting  its  institutkin 
by  the  apostles,  is  principally  owing  to  the  position 
held  by  the  bishops  in  English  society.  It  was 
firmly  seated  in  the  habits  of  many  centuries,  and 
was  sustained  by  the  utmost  energy  ol  the  civil 
code.  Backed  by  authority,  by  precedent,  and  by 
prejutlicc,  it  rode  securely  u))on  the  shoulders  of  a 
jfeople  alike  indisposed  to  investigate,  and  in  con- 
se(]uence,  incapable  of  understanding  the  subject.. 
While  the  existing  powers  found  both  their  interest 
and  their  safety,  in  permitting  the  affairs  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  to  roll  on  as  quietly  as  possible.  This 
would  prevent  the  unsettling  and  uprooting  of  a 
state  of  things — whose  foundations  once  removed,, 
it  might  cost  both  toil  and  blood  to  re-establish ; 
and  even  then,  might  involve  the  sacrifice  of  valued 
places,  and  cherished  institutions. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  men  situated  as  wrr* 
the  clergy  of  the  English  church,  would  abdicate 
their  honors,  and  resign  their  places  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  They  entered  the  controversy  in  self-defence ; 
as  men  combatting  for  their  possessions  and  their 
household  gods.  The  institutions  of  Episcopacy 
constituted  their  all.  .4nd  their  appeals  and  argu¬ 
ments,  though  addressed  to  open  and  skilful  oppo¬ 
nents,  were  designed  rather  to  preserve  their  exist¬ 
ing  possessions,  than  to  aetjuire  others  by  new  con¬ 
quests. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  they  supposed  there  was- 
no  great  impropriety  in  any  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  as  Episcopacy  was  already  estab¬ 
lished,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  perpetua¬ 
tion.  Habit  had  rendered  the  system  familiar,  if 
not  convenient  to  the  people;  and  power  and  in¬ 
dulgence  made  it  desirable  to  the  clergy.  And 
thus  interest  became  the  great  sanctifier  of  a  state 
of  things,  forever  incompatible  with  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  admission  of  the  perfect  integrity  of  the 
advocates  of  Episcopacy,  will  by  no  means  lessen 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  church  in  its  existence.. 
The  results  of  the  supposition  that  the  forms  of 
church  government,  are  the  same,  wliether  men 
aim  at  power  and  attain  its  exercise  by  honest  con¬ 
victions,  or  love  of  influence.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
great  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  the  men 
— and  for  a  time,  there  may  be  a  perceptible  differ- . 
ence  in  the  mode  and  spirit  of  the  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority.  But  they  eventually  merge  in  the  same 
consummation.  On  this  elementary  system  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
was  based  Episcopacy — and  |)opery  followed  out 
the  plan,  by  the  constitution  of  its  universal  bishop. 
And  we  are  yet  to  learn,  that  the  temporal  and  spi¬ 
ritual  claims  of  the  one,  are  not  as  genuine  and. 
well-founded,  as  the  other.  In  reality,  the  one  al¬ 
most  necessarily  implies  the  other — and  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  no  small  sensibility  to  the  English  cler¬ 
gy,  when  the  incongruous  fact  has  stared  them  in 
the  face,  that  a  layman  was  actually  the  head  of 
the  establishment.  And  we  shall  accordingly  see 
ia  its  proper  place,  that  the  Episcopalian  church  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  divine  authority— even  of  the  pope. 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  mere  courtesy — it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  very  existence  of  English  Episco- 
palianism.  So. intimately  connected  are  the  two 
systems ;  which  for  the  sake  of  consutency  ■hovld 
constitute  but  one ! 
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But  it  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  that  !|  and  preaching,  as  they,  const  (jiicntly,  always 

Episcopacy  exists  in  the  United  Stales  ;  and  iliai  |  one  clergyinati  of  our  cluirch  for  each  seven  thousand  oflj  must,  in  the  face  of  expectr.tiot!,  tlicy  are  compel- 
as  men  are  not  compelled  hv  statute  to  become  1 1  her  inhabitants;  Massachusetts  one  for  each  sixteen  thou- led  to  deal  out  their  goW.  After  a  time,  llieir 
Episcopalians  here — it  is  good  evidence  that  they  ij  sand;  New-IIainpshire  ouo  for  each  forty-seven  tliou-  ,  mental  j)urses  will  be  reduced  to  sUitr,  and  linally 
are  so,  Itecause  tliey  prefer  t  he  institutions  of  tliat ,  sand;  and  .Maine  one  for  each  ninety  ihousaiui.”  There  1|  •<’  copper— unless  they  should  manage  to  live  along 
denomination.  Right — wo  never  doubted  that '  .i,.p  |,„t  pjve  in  .Mainu,  and  but  tliree  thet  etliciate.  Tlie  M’y 

tliere  were  bigots  to  Episcopaev',  ns  well  tis  to  I' al-o-— •*  W'luit  a  la-  '  e  and  fair  fcld  does  '  other  hand,  rl  yon  srUl.e  some  wortliy 

everv  other  svstein  of  reli<*ion.  Rut  the  nuinnerh  - ,  .  ^  ’  i  -  ;  v  i  i  c  ,  I  and  tractable  young  brother  among  von,  \ou  will 

every  (hir  r  sysieiii  in  or  iii.iiinsi  ; . \nd  llie  lacl li  ,  , 

of  its  intrixluction  and  establishment  in  tliis  eouii-  ,  .  i  .-..reivi  rl  the  mi.;  i'  ‘‘  .'’"it  can  call  your  own, 

trv  should  never  he  iirrgotten.  i'  who  will  he  ready  to  serve  you,  "  in  si-ason  and 

When  King  .lames  1,  gave  a  eodeof  hiws  totliej,  sionancs  ol  t/n  niotatrcnarc.i  iscm-ouraging  to  ns  as  Lius- but.  not  having  his  lime  laken  up 
lony  of  Virginia,  in  A.  D.  RiOG  :  he  ))rovidcd  I' '' in  itinerating,  by  aprirlir  alioii  to  ilie  mear.r  of  ini- 
it  the  word  and  service  of  (lod  should  be  main-'  Verax  will  please  excuse  these  uddenda— I  lieiieved  I  pniveinent,  iliongh  lie  hegiii  wiib  he  will 


Colo 

that  ....  _  _  .  , 

tained  according  to  the  institutions  of  the  cliurtli  of;  they  v.oidd  add  a  hide  iiifonnatiyn  to  las  large  coiitnbu-; 
England.  Thus  the  fir.-t  English  setilemciit  on  '  tion  of  the  same.  A.  U.  li. 

the  continent  of  Anteriea,  was  blessed  vvitli  fhe^ 
le^al  cstablislniicnt  of  Ejrisecjiacy.  : 

In  k.  U.  IGOil,  a  new  charter  was  given  to  liiej 
l^oprietors  of  liie  colony  of  Virginia,  in  wliieh  it 
was  provided,  that  no  emigrants  sliould  he  jiennii- 


ranee  to  silver,  t  lienee  to 


/,  vvliith  will 


Vov  tlie  ami  .nlvoci 

Ki:  \vati:jij:u . No.  iii. 

STATKI)  PnKACIIING. 
l!ow  ?!uiil  tit  'y  livlicv 


n  iiiiii  of  Vv  liotti  lIu  N  l*:ivo  ii.it  licai 
.v:  1  i. 


ted  to  go  ovi'r  to  the  plantations,  who  would  not  |i  amiliowsUaiiutc}  iRar  witiii.i.t  a  I'naci.iTi 
taike  the  oiilh  oj  sii[>rtiiui(ij — iliat  is,  tliat  tue  king'  Dkakly  Rkoovkii  RiiKTtiUK.N — You 
o[  England  w;is  the  head  1)1  tlie  cliurch.  And  this  jj,;  Jj  were,  pieiiied.  Raul  iias  visiii  d 


are  now, 
voiir  por- 


II  grow  brighter  and  purer,  the  longer  you  retain  ami 
:  ehcrisli  him. 

I  *•  Rat  why  not  do  without  ;i  preacher,  and  every 
liman  be  his  own  |iren(;lier  J”  says  iin  or  centric, 
hnil'-skeptical,  and  somewhat  i>eimrinus  liroilur. 
]i  For  tlu'  same  rciisoii  tliat  every  one  cannot  be  liis 
;  own  meelinnie,  his  own  physieinn,  or  Ids  own  a<l- 
|i  voca'e  ill  the  bar — simply,  heeaiise  evi'ry  one  lias 
!  not  the  leisure, nor  tlie  iiie:iiis  of  pay  iiig  tinu  nndi- 


very  jirovident  measure  was  tiiken  for  tlic  (xpressj  ijoij  ofour  yiii.ster’s  heril'ige,  sciit'.ering  tiic  seeil,  ^ided  ntteiitiun  to  tlie subjei I,  wlii(  li  iisnaiine  and 
iiiirjiosc  of  jircveiiting  ;he  introduction  ol  popery',  wliiclr  has  apjiarenilv  fallen  on  good  ground  ;  and  ■!  m'd  |h(“  vv ell-being i<|  sm-iety  demand. 

For  it  was  no  doubt  (o'esecn,  tliat  tb.ose  vvliose  re- j  yj,  sjiraiig  iiji  as  v  ines  of  bis  phiiiting.  Youi'  anticipate  tne  olinetioii'  iii  jeganl  to 

ligious  observiinees  dejn  ndod  alone  upon  an  cir///,  c  ji’so  formed  a  ( ongregtition,  respieiidde  in  pricsteralt  and  eoiiiiption  ;  r. ml  not  hav  mg  time  to 

would  as  readily  t.nke  one  to  the  jHipe  as  to  the,  miinbeis;  l;ut,  as  vet,  ufe-  destitute  of  regular  ami '  ‘■"!'"’i’'’tIicseobjeeii.)MS,  minutely,  wesluill  pass  by 
king.  In  ]GM!>  these  re  pdsitiuiis  of  tlie  ciiarter,  (Stated  p.'-eachiijg.  “  "  ■  them,  by  admuimg,  tlinl  elergyiiK  ii,  like  stntes- 

were  enf’irCv'il  iigatnsi  the  I’nritnns,  who  weic  thus  j  perceive  the  ineasures  y  ou  arc  eonlemj  hiting'  iitii’c,  iii  diileient  iigivs  ol  the  world,  grossly 

eompelb?d  to  seutle,  in  Maryhmil,  ami  were  |iio-  will  not  sustain  and  kce])  you  together,  mueli  less'  'iid‘’’i'd  fba  integrity'  ol  ilieii  cnlliiig;  am?  though 
toet'-d  by  t!ie  Roman  Cailiolics.  enable  you  to  jirosiii  r  and  iiierense.  You  ;ire  not^l  tliut  reiorniiiig  sjiiri'  v.  hieh  wateiies 

An  abortive  iiiti.niipt  was  made  by’  (  hailcs  I,  to  i'  ably  to  jirocurc  or  jiiiy  lor  tiic  liiiiors  (if  a  clisliii-  '  **'1  *"  I'Criitiiii/.cs  tlie  eomiuet  :  ml  llie^  mii'.ives 
'•egiilate  tlie  emigration  to  New  Kiigliind,  by  the'  muslml  pre;iciier,  sluledly,  Ibr  itiiy  portion  id'  the  religious  'Kiieliers  tn,  1  it>  civil  rulers, 

spiritual  provisions,  of  tliC  elmrt'T  ol  Virginia.  In  ^  iIhr.  ;  bat  you  intend  lioldiiig  meeiiieg-;  oe.  a.-iun-  i  "  believe  eoiiiinunity  can  more  profitably 

D.  lGo7,li(’ order'd  by  iiroclamaiion.  that  none''. iiiy_w!icnever  you  can  obtain  the'’ .service’s  „f'!  dispen.se  with  the  services  of  the  one  class  than 

.  ..  vvltii  those  of  the  otlier. 


should  eniigrnie  without  licence:  .and  ilntt  bcence 
should  onlv  he  given  to  tho.--e  v\  lio  took  theo.allt 


Raul  or  Retcr. 

. -  ,  Rretlire:i,iliiseourscwillruiuy;)u,iisitiiasal- 

o'.’su’prcmaey,  and  (.•onforined  to  tlie  riiiial  ol  tlm  waysniine.!  otiicr  societies.  ”  Riii  the  oppo-ition,” 

Engiisli  .  hureh.  _  _  |  you  say,  ”  is  strong  and  eraiiy.  ami  yon  niusi  have 

This  ordervvas  nev'cr  enior  ’eil — as  ilic  v.'ior  king  i  grtal  iireacliiiig  or  none.’’  i'ou  imiy  perlaips  ob- 
s.inti  had  otlier  m.attcrs  to  enga.'gc  bis  attention,  but  j  mj|,  services  of  l^eier.  Raul,  :uul  Rarr.abiis,  to  ■  "PP"i*i'tdiy’  ol  beeoi 


1  tlierefore  exhort  you,  hrethrcii.  that  you  have 
among  you  some  one,  whose  whole  time  tind  am  ii- 
tioii  slitiil  he  devi.tc  d  t.i  tli.'  investigation  and  com- 
muiileaiion  of  religiinis  iriitli — w  ho  will  luive  an 
bein  r  aeiiiiainted  with 


its  fr.ilare  serves  one  ver^.' miportaiit  purpose — it 
shows  to  this  day  in  th-'  relative  religious  institu¬ 
tions  of  New  England  and  \'irginia.  the  iiiHueiice ' 
wliieh  the  civil  code  h;is  upon  tlie  prosperity  of ; 
Episcopnlianism.  i 

Tiiese  refer'.’nccs  mi'glit  he  greatly  multiplied 
during  the  progress  of  a  whole  century  from  ihe^ 
foregoing  dates — hut  tliey  are  m.neeessnry.  Ijct  | 
it  lie  recollected,  tliat  when  once  cstabiished. 


the  amount  of  six  tiiius  during  liie  year,  !'o.- wliiidi' 
v'ou  will  pronaiily  exjtcml  one  hundred  dollars.  I 
For  this  sum  you  miglit  luodire  the  labors  of  ■ 
Tiniotfly,  Tiieopbilus,  or  Titus,  (all  good  ttn.l  cu- 
pable  young  bretlireii,)  oiie-tliini  pan  of  the  time. 
Vour  l<rethrcii  in  the  two  adjac  ent  towns  migiit 
employ  him,  each  another  third:  and  thus,  in 
eomfortable  weather,  yon  migiit,  liy  altea.diiig 
each  others'  meetings,  enjoy  the  benelii  of  constaiil , 


the  sulijecl  than  yon,  i.idiv  idiialiv .  can  i.c’,  ami, 
then'liire,  compelv  at  to  instruct  ;iml  edify  you — to 
build  you  up  ill  I'aitii  ami  practice.  )iroiiiote  youi 
growiJi  in  grace,  and  in  tlic  l^iiowh  dge  of  the  tnitii. 

.\POI.LOS. 

For  ihtf  Mas  t/iuo  nml  Ailvwatf. 

T  E  M  P  i:  It  A  N  C  r. . No.  IX. 

nVA.  \V.  DENTON,  M.  It. 

Rut  some  think  tlie  trallic  in  ardent  sjiirit  is  not 


immoral,  hecanse  the  “  tiioflve,"  and  not  "thecon- 
.seiiiicnccs,”  determine  tlic  eliar.'ietcr  of  an  action. 
Ami  tliey  cannot  think  that  the  "  vc  ndc-r.s  of  ardent 
piiil  arc  .netuated  by  a  wisii  to  dcliase  liuman  iia- 


Episcopat  y  vvonbl  naturally  i>ropagate  itself  by  i  preaeliing. 

the  operation  ol  ordinary  causes,  irrespective  of  Resides,  you  migiit  thus  reap  llie  advantages  ol’ 
the  jirojiriety  or  intjtropriety  ol  its  peculiar  instiiu-  jiaviiig  an  t.xeiiiplary  preacher  reside  among  yon. 
lions.  .Many  sects  with  vviiom  we  have  no  disiio-  He  vtould  allcmi  the  funerals  ami  marriages  i;i 
sitioii  to  compare  Episcopalians — and  certainly,  ||  yi,ur  society,  liirm  many  a((]uain!anees,  aci|L’iro  i 
with  vvlioni  they  woiud  not  wish  to  he  compared-— I' injoy 
iu'.ve  !)een  jirojiagated  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  |  many 

count.rv,  without  losing  a  iiarticle  of  tiioir  ongiiiaE  mimlM:.,  ...  . . . . .  ,•  i  i  ■>  • 

eharaoter.  Nor  have  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 1  i  cannot  loo  forcibly  urge  the  necessity  of  sun-  '  deed.s.  Rut  still,  it  is  extremely 

menl  descendc’d  an  inch  below  ilieir  Europ'can  co-  ji  idyjug  voursclvcs,  immediately,  with  re"uk;r  ‘’‘’•'■'p  *"  see  Jiovv  a  trnfhc  jiroductive 

temporaries  in  character,  costume,  or  Jireteiision,  |j  preaching,  for  at  least  a  jiortion  of  the  tinicn  if,  ?  t  ic  great e.sl  ini moralities,  without  any  over¬ 
except  where  coinp'ciled  by  the  nature  ol  the  insii- 1  y,j.j  do  not,  tiie  opposition,  wliieh  yon  oaiaiieuig  good,  can  in  itsell  he  mov.al.  The  truth 


our  bocieiy,  loriii  iiianv  ai (luaiinaiiees,  aciiuiro  '  ‘  ,  , .  . . P 

lany  friends,  answer  many  (lucslioiis,  remove  i "’i^"  i’l'i'pers,  and  our  jiri- 
laiiy  prejudices,  and  add  many  believers  to  your''  -  'l>c  moUvc  de- 

iiniDer,  "  of  such  as  sliall  he  saved."  li  a?  r..‘gard.s  our  own  .aeia.nntability,  tlie 


ApDE.NDA.’ 


upon  ItlG  iiv-i  » C4m.i  ouiiaiii  \  tr.  i  •  •  i*j.  ;  . 

....  •  r  innl  I  „„„  II  and  make  bigots,  if  not  maniacs  of  your  wives  amU  '®  ® 

Monied  Lpiscopnliatis  m  England,  have  II  .,,„,gb,ers_thcv  willmisrcprcsentymrsentimcuts,  I  recogni/.ed  and  acted  upon  by  the  ".ludge 

, fibred  Bishop  Chase,  of  this  country,  fifty  tlionsr.nd  .^ol- ;  ol  all  the  earth,  who  cannot  do  .jthcrwise  than 

.ars  to  erect  an  Episcopal  Theological  Seiiiiiiary  in  Iili- ,  rp^ese  are  not  the  only  evils  that  will  result  from  ''  1’“®)'. 

uois-and  tliey  will  purchase  die  lands  on  which  to  locate  jj  ,be  course  you  are  contemplating.  As  these  dis-  i  tune  jiast,  and  it  hath  been  lestihed  to  Ins 

k,  and  with  which  to  endow  it,  lyjsides  building  on  Iftose  i  tirtsmshed  brethren  reside  at  a  distance,  ami  their  i,  ?",?*^r’-n”'i 

.  '  ■  ces  are  in  great  (lemandrnsmtng  and  nume-jl'f ®H  tie 

rous  congregations,  such  as  at  Ephesus  and  Co-  ^'®«  1'«‘ 

rinih,  there  may  come  a  time  when  you  cannot  j|  *!  object  to  th«  apparemmeaning  of  tlii«  Pcnt«nce.  Not  that  I 
obtain  them  ;  and  then,  having  been  accustomed  li  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a  .imilar  principle  of  JudgmeBt.i 


lands  an  Episcopal  church  and  an  Episcopal  .scboolliouse  j|  services  are  in  great  demand  in  strong  and  nume- 
in  every  toienship  in  that  Stale  !  Do  they  mean  to  buy 
the  State  as  a  colony  for  his  majesty  the  king  ?  See  Utica 
Gospel  Messenger  of  Febniary  C,  163C,  page  2,  column  1. 

Where  are  those  who  cry  out  against  the  attempts  of  j 
foreign  Catholics  to  establish  chapels  and  schools  in  this 
country  ?  Here  is  as  bold  an  interference  by  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  as  ever  was  made  by  the  Mother ! 

The  difference  between  the  Episcopal  character  of  the 
.several  Eastern  States,  is  stated  in  the  same  number  of  the 


I  to  great  jircaching,  you  will  not  be  able  to  sit 
I  under  the  less  elo(|uent  labors  of  other  disciples, 
{ and  your  society  w’ill  go  down.  But  even  if  you 
could  procure  these  eloquent  brethren  constantly, 
I  doubt  whether,  in  the  end,  it  would  prove  most 
beneficial.  Their  praise  being  in  all  the  churches, 
j  from  the  activity  they  have  exhibited  in  the  cause. 


relation  to  curelennes.  and  indifference ;  but  because  I  deem  tke 
injunction  of  the  pasaage  here  quoted,  ir*o%  confined  to  the  Jew- 
i.h  diapeniation.  Many  of  the  Moaaic  laws  are  calculated  merely 
to  allow  a  leiser  ovil,  in  order,  by  it,  to  prevent  or  extirpate  a 
greater  one.  Such  were  the  laws  relating  to  undesigned  or  acci¬ 
dental  homicide,  making  of  vows,  granting  divorces,  and  the  iu- 
juaetion  in  queation.  They  wore  allowed  to  satisfy  a  greater  spirit 
of  revsBga— “  beeause  of  the  hardsess  of’  their  «  hsarts.”  A.  B.  G. 
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Indeed  it  would  seem  ratlier  paradoxical,  liiai  a ,,  gructly  says  oue,  “  have  you  liie  authority  to  iix  j,  ^^ouduet  ? — Why,  I  begin  to  think  that  such  Pres-- 
man  whose  “ruling  ])rinciple  is  self-interest,”  1{  bounds  to  the  actions  of  our  merchants,  and  say,  li  ^yterians  will  aZi  <o  Aeli.  TowsEY. 

whose  motive  is  “the  love  of  monev,”  which  j*;  ‘thus  tar  mayest  thou  go  and  no  farther?’  M.:st :  v„,  friend  Towsey,  they  are  there  a/rea.'y,  if 

“  the  root  ot  till  evil,”  should  claim  that  ms  uee.ls  tliev  ahaiidon  the  ilii  lull. s  ol  their  on-// consciences  ,i  ,  .  .  ...  • 

were  moral,  lust,  or  uprigl.t.  “  Can  a  corrupt  tree  anti  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  yours  !!“'«“■  only  place  ,n  the  uinvem- 

bring  fortli  good  fruit  ?”  "lias  it  not  been  leslilied  Reader,  is  it  iixing  bounds  to  a  man’s  actions  to  Uere  is  no  vitrcg.)  their  faith,  (surely  hell  is  the 

to  the  vendfirs  of  alcohol,  in  a  voice  as  haid  as  ten  refuse  to  buy  v.  hat  he  cll'ers  for  sale  ?  Must  a  jj  most  ortbotlox,  if  endless  wo  be  the  true  doctrine,  for 
thousand  tliufiders,  Itiaf  it  is  wont  to  ])Usb  with  its  man  trade  witli  every  mercliant,  the  rum-selling  tliey  A-noie  its  tnith,)  and  their  prayers,  (for  more  despair- 
horn  ?  Arc  its  eirecfs  not  written  in  characters  as  niercliant  in  jHirlicular,  to  avoiil  infringing  upon  -ing  and  agonizing  supplications  cannot  be  made  any 
luminous  ns  t!ic  lighinitig’s  glare  ?  Ifso,  and  tliey  his  riglit.s  and  conseience  ?  How  many  men  do '^vliere  else,)  may  be  believed.  Let  ns  pray,  brother, 
still  continue  to  act  for  tlieir  own  jiecimiary  into-  you  suiiposcsell  rum  for  conscience’  sake  ?  Final- ''  God  may  dediver  them  from  it,  then  will  the  orphan’s 

rest  alone,  regardless  oi  the  wellare  ol  others,  Ctin  1 1\^,  whicii  most  resembles  the  language,  ’  Stand  iiy  i  of  joy  o’erflow,  and  tlie  widow’s  heart  sing  for  jov 
they  he  said  to  “sin  innoemitlv  ?”  It  is  certainly  tlivself,  for  I  am  holier  tlian  thou,”  to  say  to  a  man,  ‘  charitable  to  others,  L 

our  duty  to  do  all  tlie  goo.l  we  can  in  the  world.  “  I  cannot  eonseientiousiy  enconrage  y  ou  i.i  selling  |,  to  their  preacher-theu  will  tliey  lend  to  the  poor. 

We  should  emlirace  e\erv  oiuiortimitv  which  pre- 1  ardent  sjunt ;  but,  wishing  to  discountenance  tlie  ii  ...  ..  ,  c 

■sents  itselfof '...editing  oflier.s.  If  then  we  behold  >'  trallic,  1  feel  it  mv  duty  to  patroni/.e  your  neigh-  j;'"'  »><>««“ 

JJ  _ I  . . l..o; . I.:,.i.  1. . 1. o  .,c  Iw.r  L........  nhiirdiiesfi  ol  heart  and  luudness  of  iaith!  A.  B.  G 


more 

iiid 


lan  engaged  in  a  tratlie  wliieli  is  jirodiictivc  of  bor,  wlio  keejis  no  into.xiea.ting  drink  to  sell,  in  jjhiirdiiesfi  ol  heart  and  luudness  of  faith! 
re  evil  than  good;  which  is  injuring  not  only  ;!  jireference  to  yourself;”  or  to  say  to  liim,  “  you  |'  ^7^  ^ 

ividuals,  but  the  rommunitv  at  large ;  it  is  tiur  'j  a  ‘  hypocrite,  an  ultraisf,  an  e.xclusive,  a  wiseacre,  ji 


duty  to  endeavor  to  turn  liim  from  his  evil  ways,  and  a  ])iippet’  ?” 

W^e  should  ainx  al  to  bis  reason,  his  humanity,  his  ,  Hoiith  liu’iihridgr,  Frhrvnnj  !•>,  lr3C. 


patriotism,  and  his  religion.  W'^e  .should  use  every 
ineans  of  persuasion.  But  if  his  heart  is  barred  to 
all  tiiose  aveiiiies  of  goodness  and  [liety;  il'itone 
of  these  [uiii'-iples  e.xi'rt  a  rontrolling  influence  ' 
over  !iim  ;  if  scff-intcrcsl  proves  to  he  his  only  rti!- 
princijile,  then  should  we  approach  him " 


Ki-r  the  Mu£uiiuc  AtlvocMc. 

DIFKKKKNCi: . No.  V. 

EY  UEV.  S.  y\\  FULLER. 

Say  what  tliey  will  to  the  contrary,  the  Par- 


thmug’i  tl.at  medium.  If  that  bo  tlm  only  chan- ,  'IM"’’!!  ^tate  depends  upon 

iiel  through  which  we  can  pour  into  his  l)os,,jn  the; 


mail  will  plejid  his  goodness  as  a  title  to  bliss  in  e 
heaven,  and  they'  say,  “  by  no  means,  all  his  good-  j| 
ness  is  hut  lilihy  rags.”  I5ul  ask  them  again,  why  'i 
tiny  man  w  ill  he  s«Tit  to  hell  ?  and  tliey  make  an- 
swer,  “for  liis  wicked  works.”  Ask  them  once 


waters  of  life,  which  shall  purify  bis  (  omiuct ;  if 
tin’,  be  tlie  onhi  chord  ilutt  vibratci#  to  his  heart;  if 
this  presents  tlie  oi"'ii  o|)porfiinity  of  doing  him 
giKiil,  and  through  liim  an  incalcnlable  good  to 

others,  surelv  we  ought  not  to  neglect  if.  It  is,  it-.i  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

true,  if  there'were  no  drinkers,  there  would  he  no '  "‘"T’,  be  saved  who  has  done  no  ;, 

venders.  It  is  e.pmliv  true,  that  if  there  were  no  f '!'‘T  ‘■■f “  *'  m. possible.  iNow, 

venders,  ti.en-  eonl.ri.o  no  drinkers.  They  are  ,  '>» ! 

mulualsupportstoeaeiio.her,andloinlemperaree.  '  i"’  "‘’a 

The  vender  holds  out  ti.e  temptation  to  drink,  and  ?''i;hoiit  them,  meritless  as  tliey  arc.  And  though  ij 
the  drinker,  umd.le  to  resist  the  temptation,  yields.  “  tl>a  as  mi.eh  may  he  merited  by 

Now,  si.all  he  who  yields  to  temptation  hoar  all  'v.,rks  ns  can  be  demented  by  bad  works,  j 

......  •!  T,  .  .  ’i  -I  1  1  I  1  I  1-  .1  .1  vet  they  lo  d,  in  t  leir  talk,  hut  not  in  tart,  that 

tlie  re.'.ponsiiiiiitv,  wliile  he  who  holds  lortli  the,  ,  -  .  .  •  ,  .  i, 

.  ,  r  -M  >  V  I  ,  ,  r  though  a  man  cannot  merit  any  thing  hv  giKid 

oribe  IS  eomited  guiil less  :  Ao;  everv  dictate  of''  .  ,  ,  .  .T  -  .“  !! 

justice,  “of  imman  kiinliiess,  of  reason  and  jiliilan- 
llintpy.  and  every  precept  of  Heaven  is  against 
it.”  Ji  is  to  iio  t'eared,  that  as  long  a«  there  art' 
those  base  ciiongli  io  sell,  there  ■>.vill  he  some  M'e«/r 
enough  to  buy.  Is  it  safer  to  exhort  men  to  resist 
tein]natiori,  tliau  to  remove  llic  temptation  when  it 
is  possible  /  Hut  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  the  lin  king  and  selling  of  intoxicating 
drinks  so  long  its  flu  y  are  oallei!  liir.  This  doe 
not  prove  tiu.i  no  hciiciit  can  he  achieved  bv  indu¬ 
cing  rcsjieclable  e.ien  to  abandon  the  trallic  in  it. 

The  respecialiility  of  the  vender  goes  far  toward 
keeping  up  tlm  respeetaliilily  of  drinking.  Many’ 
cannot  see  v.  liy  it  ■•■lioiibl  he  wrong  or  drarading  to 
buy,  what  it  is  right  anil  honorable  to  sell.  JjCt 
all  our  merclia’its  abandon  the  Irntlic  in  ardent 


;axu)e  anil  Adroeatc. 

1'  Messrs.  Editors — If  the  following  is  worthy, 
please  give  it  an  insertion.  It  is  part  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  passed  betw’een  one 
**\Vho  b  >ogood  liliu&c!, 

So  pioii.-^  aufi  so  liolv  : 

U*'V  nought  to  do  hut  niArk  and  tet! 
liis  ncigbhor’s  faults  aud  fully,’' 

and  a  Uiiiversalist. 

VERY  RRIEF. 

Litnilarian.  I  have  liad  a  change  of  lieart. 
Uninrsalist.  So  had  Nebuchadnezzar. 

L,  I  know  there  is  a  hell. 

U.  So  did  Jonah  when  he  w’as  in  the  belly  of  ii. 
L.  I  was  once  a  Universalist  myself. 

U.  So  was  Juda.». 

L.  A'ou  will  sink  into  the  lowest  hell. 

U.  Yon  will  not,  for  vanity  is  light.  Good  daj 
Sir.  W.  H.  G 

Turin,  Leicis  county. 


For  ihe  Magt'-z  ue  aiid  Adroeatc. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS. 

works,  yet  he  can  and  does  demerit  endless  misery  ;•  Urs.  SKt>>'ER  .\>d  Grosh — I  must  he  allowcii 
by  evil  works  !  What  an  absurdity’!  i'to  exjiress  the  joy'  I  feel  at  tlie  growing  exctllejice 

Unlversali^ts  have  more  rational  ideas.  They '|Df  your  paper;  for  I  sincerely  think  that  the  pre- 
hold  tliat  good  works  are  highly  meritorious,  but  II  sent  volume  transcends  any  of  Its  predecessors, 
not  that  they  entitle  one  to  endless  i'elieity.  Tliev  !' It  contains  artieles  ot  great  value,  which  go  lo 
limit  the  merit  aud  the  reward  in  <  xael  ratio.  And  i|  illustrate  and  enluree  tiie  practical  excellencies  ol 
^  wiiile  they  do  not  believe  that  the  sins  of  a  mortal ;  the  deetrine  ol  impaitiai  grace,  and  show  the  “  ten 
state  can  involve  them  in  immortal  mi-eiy,  they  j  thousand  ways”  in  which  it  should  “mix,  mingle. 
"  earnest  Iv  believe  that  every  siii  will  he  eoiiitably  Ii  and  unite”  w  ith  all  tlie  common  allairs,  and  every 


etpiitably 

punished.  They  hold  that  immortal  bliss  will  he 
j:  tlie  uriiMcrite.l  gift  of  Goil  to  all. 


day  duties  of  life. 

The  arliirles  in  the  last  volume  in  vindication  o; 
j,thc  validity  of  the  Scriptures,  are  able  and  good  : 
I'  i-u,  u,.  and  1,  valuablc  to  me.  i. 

,  T  «  i  tJiC  fuel,  that  they  have  exerted  a  salutary  influ- 

:  D  o  i  15  T  fe  .  I,  minds  of  some  of  my  friends  who  have 

I  Messrs.  Eutors — I  have  been  a  believer  in  [j  long  been  troubled  with  skeptical  habits  of  tliink- 
,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  i|  universal  salvation  for  more  than  forty  vears: —  1  ing^  It  is  truly  a  source  of  mucli  joy  to  me,  when 

spirit,  .mil  let  u  ee  r oiihned  entirely  to  tlie  ttltliy  cireumstance  lias  rreently  i.nkeii  place  in  a  |1 1  can  see  aiiytfilne:  done  for  the  relief  of  those  uu- 

grogshop,  and  tlie  bar-room,  and  you  will  see  ,-.,r  fro.n  where  I  reside,  that  would  ||  himi.v  men,  w  ho  grope  tin  ir  w. ay  through  life  in 

many,  il  not  rilr  re 

arc  eoustantiy  eiriliitered,  with  the  chilling  rcflec- 
R)ii-  !j  tion,  that  they  are.  every  moment  liable  to  be  torn 


glas.s:  not  from  row/wlshn,  hut  from  a  sense  of  !  ,he  truth  of  the  doerrine.  The  case  Ys  Yis:— 
honor.  Ought  we  ii.-;f,  then,  as  Chnslians— as  i  The  Pieshyterlaiis  of  the  lillagc  aloresaiil,  c 

rieni  s  to  giKi  l  on  er  and  jieacc  in  society  tts  irivt,,]  a  jnirh;.  to  ht  held  at  j' fmm  aZZ  they  hold  dear,  and  be  consigned  to  the 

riends  to  virtue  and  liumanUy,  to  patronize  a  mcr-  ,|,j.  residence  of  their  priest.  Each  number,  and  j!  cold  night  oi'  everlasting  nonexistence.  So  deeply 
e  lant  w  ho  keep>,  wo  inioxieating  drinks  lor  sale,  in  '  many  inhdels  ns  they  could  induce  to  join  tlieir  !|  distressing  is  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  some  while 


priest  amt  liis  laiiy.  l  lie  party  w  as  iieiu — anti  1  i  misery  lor  one's  sell.  1  hope  that  you  will  repub- 
aiii  informed,  pre.senls  to  a  eeuisiderable  amount  'l  li-h  those  articles  in  a  sejiaratc  work,  I  should 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  w  ere  given  to  the  clergvman  and  his  w  ile.  It  jl  think  it  would  not  fail  to  sell  in  sufficient  numbers 

to  my  kiiowle-lge.  lieen  taught  by  the  “  leading  too,  that  tins  priest  h.as  nobody  j!  to  iustify  the  undertaking. 

mem  ers  o  tern  |>eraiice  societies.  *  “  ’ '’fry  to  support  but  himself  .and  wife,  and  receives  lor  ji  1  have  within  the  last  year  travelled  and  prcaeii- 

tliiit  pur])ose  a  very  liberal  salary.  !|  p,l  orera  great  part  of  Jefl’erson  and  Oswego  eouu- 

Now,  in  this  stmio  village  lives  a  very  prior  [|  ties,  and  am  happy  lo  say  that  the  good  cause  is 

in  a  two  fold  sense,  in  ti.is 
constant  increase  of  advo- 

IIr»I’ilto"tr*uTiliriu  nearly  perislicd  with  cold  and  hunger.  Not  a  i|  cates,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  are  improving  ir 

„  .  ri  .  -n,  — ••'c  cent  have  these  good  Prcsbvterians  contributed  for  i' the  purity  of  their  moral  conduct,  and  in  the  culti- 

ilV*oncmp«t..ce,'’‘n.  iiTM“?nu'^l'I!^^^  of  thks  forl'irn  woman— none  but  such  j!  vation  of  that  spirit  of  pure  devotion  which  the 

make,  vciu!,  or  u>(>  nrileiit  .pints.  Later  writers  iiicluiic  all  who '  as  these  g(X)d  folks  Call  infulels,  have  lielpcd  tlic  i  doctrine  of  the  illimitable  goodness  of  our  heavenh 
ho  !.”notTi  initkS^^  il  ‘i'Than  children  !  In  the  name  of  hc.'i-  j  p-'ather  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire, 

rate  eomWnatipn  of eomhiaationa.  ’  A.  B.  G.  Il  ven-bprn  charity,  whct  arc  wc  to  tpink  oj'.such  !!  Sandy  Cruk,  Febntnry,  J.  FR£^c■, 


all  sympathy;  ’.ve  ner  d  not  “cutoH’nZZ  connexion, 
nor  refuse  all  iii’^rcoursc.  This  doctrine  litis  not. 


I  rettrettoAay,  that  tho  ExoriitiveCommiUreoftlieNew-Ynrk 
dtate  ill  the  .Liinricnii  (Liarterly  Teiapcraiice  aMagazinn, !:  , 

No.  1,  for  F‘'!)ru!»ry,  ISM,  rrooiiiiiicnJ!*  nipnilicri^  of  temperance  WnloW,  Wltll 


No.  1,  for  F'^hniai y,  ISM,  rrcommend/memiiors  of  temperance  widow,  With  two  Of  tiirec  cliiidrfn  to  f iii)j)(:iU  The  [‘  niauifestlv  gaining gTound  i 

,  WiiPer  has  been  so  severe  that  this  piKur  widow  |!  rerien ;  i,”e.,  there  is  aeon 
"Piritf, » horn  they  .!o«i;>nat«  ns  irorac  thnn  piralrs  ami  niiirilercrs  ,  ,  •  i  i  -.i  ii  ii  *  xt  . 


—“to  wilhhol.I  tlii-ir  Cwt  from  their  doors' 
would  “B.-.H.sins  aii.l  lll•;hwlty  rnhhor 


f 
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For  tiif  Masatioo  ond  AiUneaU. 

BRIEF  DIALOGUES . No.  IV.  |j 

BT  KEY.  OEOKGE  SANDERSON.  || 

DEMONOLOGY.  || 

Partialist.  Since  I  was  here,  last  evening,  1 1 
have  found  a  number  of  passages,  in  the  Scrip-  j 
tures,  which  tell  of  fallen  angels — 1  cannot  give  up 
the  Scriptures,  because  some  of  their  doctrines  are 
nnaccountable  to  iny  mind. 

Universalitt.  Then  you  admit  the  doctrine  of 
fallen  angels  to  be  inexplicable  !  If  the  Scriptures 
cannot  be  understood,  they  might  as  well  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Whatever  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  you  quote  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  intelligible. 

P.  It  is  reportcfl  of  the  Univcrsalists,  that  they  ; 
pervert  the  Scriptures,  selecting  passages  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  do  not  take  a  whole  chapter,  or  several 
verses ;  I  know  not  how  true  this  is ;  but  here  is  ! 
.1  passage  which  is  understood  to  teach,  that  angels  | 
fell.  Isa.  xiv  :  12 — “  How  art  thou  fallen  from  1 
heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning.”  Lucifer  i 
is  only  another  name  for  the  devil ;  he  must  have  , 
been  in  heaven,  or  he  could  not  have  fallen  from  j! 
there.  jj 

V.  How  do  you  know  Lucifer  is  another  name  jj 
for  the  devil !  'j 

P.  It  is  so  understood.  ji 

[/.  Singular  authority,  truly.  Who  unders?(M)d  | 

it  so,  but  Milton — the  author  of  thiscrealpreofthe  I 
imagination  ?  Let  us  see  whether  we  understand 
Scripture  by  isolated  passages.  Had  you  quoted 
the  whole  of  your  passage,  one  of  your  statements, 
viz.,  that  the  devil  was  cast  down  to  hell,  would 
have  been  exploded.  The  passage  continues  thus  | 
“  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,”  not  to 
hell,  “which  didst  weaken  the  nations,”  this  was 
his  offence,  but  you  say  he  rebelled  in  heaven. 

P.  But  how  could  he  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
if  be  had  not  been  there  ? 

U.  He  could  not — but  what  heaven  was  he  in  ?  \ 


P.  There  cannot  be  but  one  heaven.  i 

U.  Let  us  read  farther.  “  For  thou  (Lucifer)  I 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven.”  | 
It  appears  then,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  first.  ! 
Where  was  he  previous  to  his  ascension,  and  when 
he  said,  “  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  .stars  of 
God”— “I  will  be  like  the  Most  High”  ? 

P.  I  had  not  observed  that.  | 

U.  The  prophet  adds,  “Yet  thou  shalt  be! 
brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit” — 
consequently  it  had  not  then  taken  place. 

P.  Must  we  not  make  some  allowance  for  the 
manner  of  expression,  since  it  is  prophetical  ? 

U.  Yes;  and  because  it  is  prophetical,  it  cannot  i 
relate  to  the  past.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  highly  figurative.  If  you  will,  at  your 
leisure,  read  the  whole  chapter,  you  will  see  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  is  referred  to.  He  is  repre- 
eented  as  a  haughty  monarch,  fall  of  pride  and 
ambition ;  so  much  so  as  to  say  in  his  heart,  “  1 
will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne,” 
etc.  But  he  was  brought  down  from  the  height  to 
which  his  pride  hail  exalted  him.  The  vanquish¬ 
ed  kings  of  the  nations,  are  represented  as  saying 
to  him,  after  he  had  fallen,  “  Art  thou  al.«o  become  | 
as  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us?” 
verse  10.  Others  are  repre.sented  as  saying  to 
him,  “  Is  this  the  man  (not  angel,)  that  made  the 
earth  (not  heaven,)  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  king¬ 
doms?”  verse  IG.  Such  conversation  as  this  you 
cannot  suppose  took  place  any  where  else  (hnn  on 
Ihe  eartli  ? 

P.  Still  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  have 
fallen  from  heaven,  if  it  was  the  king  of  Babylon. 

U.  Heaven  must  here  mean  the  height  to  which 
he  had  exalted  himseif. 

P.  What  proof  have  you  of  it  1 

U.  No  other  than  similar  language,  applied  in 
the  same  way. 

P.  I  recollect  no  such  instances. 

U.  Jesus  says,  “And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
aft  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be  thrust  down  to  hell.” 
Lvke  x:  15.  Was  Capernaum  literally  exalted 
to  heaven  ? 

P.  I  suppose  not. 


U.  Heaven  must  here  mean  a  state  ol  exaltation, 
pride,  and  opulence.  As  heaven  is  here  used  figu¬ 
ratively,  so  is  hell  (hades) — which  signifies  degra¬ 
dation,  infamy,  and  weakness.  Capernaum  was 
to  be  brought  down  from  her  exalted  condition,  to 
a  state  of  infamy  and  degradation. 

P.  Read  a  little  farther,  and  y.ni  will  .^ec  that 
Jesus  speaks  of  “satan  falling  like  lightning  from 
heaven.”  verse  lb!. 

U.  This  passage  had  not  escaped  my  notice. 
Wc  are  informcii  in  the  commencement  ot  the 
chapter,  that  Jesus  had  commissioned  the  seventy, 
to  go  into  every  city  and  jireach.  After  giving 
them  tiicir  directions,  he  mentioned  such  cities  as 
he  foresaw  would  reject  them  and  the  (losjicl ; 
among  them  he  mentions  Cajtcrnanm,  and  then 
observes,  “  He  that  hearetli  you,  hcarelh  n  e;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you,  dcsjiiseth  me;  and  lie  that 
despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me.”  verse  IG. 

“  The  seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  saying. 
Lord,  oven  the  devils  arc  subject  unto  us  through 
thy  name.”  verse  17.  You  do  not  suppose  the 
devils,  according  to  y^our  views,  are  sulj'tt  unto 
the  Gospel  ? 

7*.  I  had  never  supposed  they  were. 

U.  Our  Saviour  then  adds,  “  I  beheld  satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven,”  i.  c.  he  foresaw  Caper¬ 
naum,  lor  instance,  which  was  exalted  to  heaven, 
fall  therefrom ;  he  foresaw  that  city'  would  reject  j 
the  seventy  and  fall.  Peter,  you  recollect,  was 
satan,  because  ho  “savored  of  the  things  of  lliis! 
world,”  and  such  no  doubt  was  Capernaum. 

P.  Your  explanation  looks  plansibk — 1  do  not  I 
know  but  that  it  is  riglit.  Before  I  go,  however,  1 1 
should  like  to  know,  what  connexion  all  this  hasj 
w'ith  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  j 

U.  It  serves  to  illustrate  hi-s  case;  Lucifer  was 
exalted  to  heaven,  in  the  same,  or  a  .similar  sense 
that  Capernaum  was.  It  was  his  pride  and  am¬ 
bition.  In  the  same  way  was  this  haughty  king 
brought  down  to  hell,  degradation  and  reproach. 

P.  I  will  confess  one  thing,  that  you  have  an 
easy  method  of  getting  along  with  your  side  of  the 
question  !  I  have  taken  notes  of  yourexjilanation, 
and  will  think  of  it  at  my  leisure. 

U.  Truth  is  much  more  easily  vindicated  than 
error. 

For  iht  Mftfaxinc  and  AdvocAit. 

LETTER  V  U .  j 

To  Rev.  Jusiah  Keyes,  Presiding  Elder,  Cazenoiia. 

“  Bnt  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jusiit  Chri;  t.”  Rom.  .\iii :  14. 

Derr  Sir — In  your  attempts  “to  show”  that 
man’s  circumstances  have  entirely  changed  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  you  next  proceed  and  say — “  St. 
Paul,  in  his  first  ejiistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  on  this  subject,  in  the  most  definite 
language,  ‘For  since  Ity  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  detfd.  For  as  in 
Adam  alt  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  i 
alive:’  (1  Cor.  xv:  21.  22.)  In  this  chapter,  thcl 
aptistle  is  treating  expressly,  and  exclusively,  ofl 
the  resurrection  of  the  jasi— of  them  ‘who  are  fallen  j 
asleep  in  Christ;’  therefore,  no  part  of  thischaptei 
has  any  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust. 
This  is  siwken  of  and  described  in  other  parts  of 
the  Bible.  That  the  apo.stle  has  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  text  we  have(|uot- 
ed,  no  one  will  deny,  who  examines  the  chapter! 
candidly.  But  it  is  the  life  of  the  body  that  is  to  i 
be  restored  at  the  resurrection;  that  is  temporaU 
life.  Yet  the  life  that  is  to  be  lestored  at  the  re- 1 
surrection,  is  the  same  life  that  Adam,  by  trans-j 
gression,  forfeited  for  himself  and  all  his|)osterity.” 

That  tlie  ajiostle,  in  this  chapter,  (1  Cor.  xv  :)  is 
speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  not  to 
be  denied.  And  he  lays  it  dowm  as  a  truth  incon¬ 
trovertible,  that  the  dead  shall  rise  again ;  and  as 
evidence  conclusive  of  that  truth,  he  brings  for¬ 
ward  the  fact,  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  He 
argues,  that  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  as 
certain  as  the  fact  of  Christ’s  re.surrection.  But  that 
the  dead,  or  their  bodies,  are  restored  to  a  temporal 
life  in  this  resurrection,  I  deny.  And  I  also  deny 
that  this  body  is  to  be  restored.  If  this  body  be  re¬ 
stored,  as  you  unfoundedly  suggest,  then  it  is  rais¬ 
ed  in  “  corruptioavia  dishonor— in  weakness— a 


natural  body;”  which  is  directly  contrary  to  th* 
express  declarations  of  the  apostle.  He  declares 
it  shall  be  raised  “  in  incorrujition — in  glory — ia 
power — a  spiritual  body.” 

If  the  bixly  be  restored  again,  a  temporal  bodV 
— or  in  other  words,  a  “tem|X)ral  life”  be  restored, 
as  you  vainly  state;  then,  !Sir,  another  teiujioraJ 
death  must  be  a  prosjieclive  con.se(|U(  nce  ;  and  this 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  tin;  declarations  of 
our  Saviour,  in  speaking  ot  tlin.-ic  who  should  i-oine 
forth  at  the  resurrection,  where  he  >ays— “  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more  :  for  they  arc  equal  unto  ths 
angels:  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
Mren  of  the  resume! ion.”  Luke  xx  :  oG. 

So,  Sir,  the  coming  forth  of  tlic  dc.ad  at  the  re¬ 
surrection,  is  the  coming  loilh  entirely  and  totally 
changed — from  corruption  to  incoiruption — from 
dishonor  to  glory — from  weakness  to  power — from 
a  natural  btxly  to  a  spiritual  body;  “  liir  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  t  iid  wc  shall  b* 
changed.”  “  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  in- 
corrujition,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor¬ 
tality.”  O,  how  happy  the  thouglil !  What  a  pity 
it  is,  that  you,  Klder,  or  any  othi  i  man,  should  be 
so  unhajijiy  as  to  feel  that  tiiis  glorious  change 
awaits  but  a  favored  few'.  And  what  a  happy 
thing  it  is,  that  believing  in  the  limited  resurrec¬ 
tion  to  holiness  and  conseipicnt  hapjiincss,  by  some, 
will  nut  cause  such  partial  limitation. 

As  proof  of  temporal  death  hi  ing  brought  int« 
the  woild  by  Adam,  you  introduce  the  above  pa«- 
sage,  “  For  since  by  man  came  il.''ath,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  By 
this  you  would  be  uialer.'itood,  that  luitural  death 
came  by  reason  of  Adam’s  transgression— or  by 
his  acts  or  sinful  doings  death  was  caused,  or 
brought  into  existence ;  tlian  w  hich  nothing  can  be 
more  wrong.  If  it  were  thus,  w  i;  slioubl  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  say,  that  by  man’s  .ads,  doings,  oi  agen¬ 
cy,  “came  also  the  rcsi/rcecfioa  of  the  dead,”  as 
by  the  connexion  of  the  jiassage,  v'e  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  say,  he  also  raises  himx  If  from  the  dead.. 
The  proposition  “  by”  in  the  jias;  ago,  in  both  cases 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  fiillowing  lan¬ 
guage.  “The  man  came,  from  Ntw-York  by 
water,  and  by  water  also  he  returned.”  It  ex¬ 
presses  a  medium— way  or  mamicr  ;  not  a  cause. 
And  the  succeeding  part  of  your  ipioted  jiassags 
gives  the  reason  or  explanation  u-fty  de.ath  came  by 
man,  and  the  resurrection  also--“  For  (because)  as 
in  Adam  (i.  e.  the  earthly  man)  all  die,  even  so. 
in  Christ  (i.  e.  the  heavenly  man)  shall  all  be 
made  alive.”  By  the  w'ord  Adam,  in  this  passage, 
you  intend  your  readers  to  nnderstriiid  our  first  pa¬ 
rent,  and  so  make  all  to  have  died  in  him,  in  order 
that  you  may  introduce  your  curse  upon  all.  But,. 
Sir,  it  has  no  more  allusion  to  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  than  it  has  to  Elder  Keyc--  in  Cazenovia. 
By  reference  to  the  literal  meaning  in  its  original, 
you  will  find  it  means  “earthy — of  th-a  e.arth — or 
red  earth.”  In  this  pass.age  it  is  not  translated  at 
it  ought  to  be,  to  give  the  plainer  meaning  of  th« 
passage.  Readers  generally  view'  it  as  the  cogno¬ 
men  of  our  first  lather  in  tfif"  garden.  In  other 
jiarts  of  the  chapter  you  will  see  sufficient  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Verse  45 — “  The  first 
man,  Adam,”  (i.  c.  of  the  earth,)  etc.  Here  the 
word  is  left  as  in  verse  22,  and  has  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  and  reference  as  iii  verse  47,  w'hieh  saye, 
“The  first  man  of  the  earth”  (the  word  “t«,”  the 
translators  put  in,  and  I  leave  it  out).  So  th* 
meaning  of  the  language  is — in  the  earthy  man, 
which  is  of  the  dust,  w'e  shall  all  die  (or  do  die); 
and  in  the  heavenly  man  we  sh  ill  all  be  inau* 
alive.  “  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  tli« 
earthy,  (Adam,)  we  shall  also  beer  the  image  ofth* 
heavenly,”  (the  Lord  from  heaveii)— verse  49.  Ib 
attentively  reading  verses  45-19,  you  cannot  resim 
the  conclusion,  that  the  word  Adam,  in  verse  22, 
ought  to  read  the  “earthy  man.”  This  being  the 
case,  you  can  find  nothing  in  the  chapter  alluding 
to  original  sin  as  a  curse,  covering  the  whole  pos- 
teri^  of  our  first  parents. 

You  strongly  state,  in  speaking  of  this  chapter, 
that  “the  apostle  ia  treating  expressly  and  exebuino- 
ly  of  of  the  resurrectiou  of  theyiuL”  A  persoo  ik- 
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■liliar  with  the  chapter,  and  knowing  you  are  a 
pnilesw'd  teacher  ofilie  Scriptures,  must  be  nearly 
inclined  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  your  suggcuioii. 
No  one  can  ileny  but  iliat  tlie  ajiostlc  believed  all 
to  wliom  he  was  s[)caking  would  be  raised,  for  lie 
says,  without  excepting  any  present,  verse  ol — 
•“  Heliold  I  show  yon  a  mystery.  We  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  wo  aIuiU  all  be  tiiA>uKi);”  ainl  then 
goes  on  to  tell  what  that  glorious  change  shall  be. 
Fuller  language  he  could  not  have  used  to  embrace 
all  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  at  least;  still  he  was 
addressing  some  sinners  and  unbelievers ;  for  in ! 
verse  ii-l,  he  sa\s,  “  Awake  to  righteousness,  and  | 
isin  not ;  for  some  have  not  the  knowledge  oj  God ;  1 
1  speak  this  to  your  shame"  (not  “to  your  endless  |l 
death,"  Br.  K.)  He  was  addressing  the  Corin- ■! 
tliians  upon  the  great  change  that  awaits  all  mor¬ 
tals  in  human  flesh— the  wonder  workings  oi  God 
in  the  resurrection. 

If  von  coniine  the  resurrection  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle,  as  you  say.  to  those  “  wha are  fallen  asleep 
•in  Christ,”  it  only  ap|ilies  to  those  who  had  jrrevi- 
oushi  died;  and  you,  Klder,  cannot  have  any  partj, 
in  the  matter.  i)o  you  say  you  are  yet  to  die  “  in  jl 
Christ”— or  in  other  words,  you  “  hope”  so  to  die, ' 
4ind  thus  share  in  the  resurrection  “of  the  jusl  f"  jl 
What  a  mysteiious,  wonder  working  faith,  the  Ar-  j| 
.minian  faith  must  be,  thus  t«)  be  the  cause  of  a  re-  h 
surrcction  liotn  the  dead  with  the  just.  Do  you  jj 
suppose  the  Arminian  faith  to  be  the  “  mystery” 
the  apostle  declared  and  showed,  in  verse  51,  of  j 
the  elnipter  in  question  ?  Do  I  not  sjieak  with  i 
suftieient  deference  toward  an  Elder?  Then  it  is! 
because  I  conceive  him  to  be  one  of  that  class  of 
believers,  w  ho,  not  content  that  God  in  his  own 
power,  way,  and  time,  should  save  all  men  from 
•in,  and  make  them  holy  and  happy;  but  would 
fain  .shut  heaven  against  myriads  on  myriads,  in 
part  belter  tlian  themselves,  and  monopolize  even 
the  resui  rcction  from  the  dead,  and  make  it  to  be 
a  “changt!”  /bran  Arminian  few. 

Did  I,  Sir,  tidvocatc  a  system  partial  in  its  ap- 
plieatioti,  and  by  which  you  would  be  shut  out  of 
heaven  and  1  ushered  into  it,  you  might  have 
-cause  to  be  displcaseil ;  but  when  you  consider, 
that  if  I  advocate  a  heaven  for  myself,  I  do  also 
for  you,  nothing  but  a  Pharisaical  pride  can  ex- 
«ite  your  displeasure.  My  paper  is  tilled. 

Amicus. 

For  the  Ma^aiioe  and  AcWucaU. 

LETTER . No.  I. 

T*  Rtv.  Mr.  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  Close  Communion  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  at  Boston,  N.  Y. 

Br.  Smith — The  particular  occasion  of  this 
•pistle,  is  your  treatment  of  me  last  evening.  My 
principal  reason  for  writing,  rather  than  seeking 
an  interview  with  you,  is,  that  should  rumor  mis¬ 
represent  the  matter  of  my  communication  to  you, 

I  shall  possess  the  means  of  satisfactorily  correct¬ 
ing  such  misrepresentation.  Should  this  letter  be 
addressed  to  you  through  a  public,  as  well  as  a 
private  medium,  (which  may  possibly  be  the 
ease,)  it  will  be  mostly  on  account  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  I  complain,  I  received  in  a  public 
meeting. 

Am  1  to  conclude  that  you  think  you  treated  me 
in  a  gentlemanbj,  not  to  say  a  Christiatdike  man¬ 
ner,  in  yonr  remarks  last  evening,  particularly 
when  praying  ?  I  say  treated  me,  for  though  yon 
•ailed  no  name,  though  in  your  description  of  the 
individual,  you  said  little  or  nothing  that  a[»plied 
to  my  case,  except  that  he  was  a  preaeher,  and 
had  lived  in  the  place  about  a  year,  yet  your  hcar- 
«rs  understood  yon  to  mean  a  Universalist  preach- 
«r,  and  of  course  me ;  and  I  presume  that  you 
will  not  deny  that  such  was  your  meaning,  any 
more  than  you  will  deny  that  you  alluded  to  Mr. 
W******,  when  you  thanked  God  that  the  infln- 
•nce  of  one  individual,  in  answer,  as  you  claimed, 
to  the  prayers  of  God’s  people,  had  been  removed 
(by  his  remaining  absent  from  the  place,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  much  longer  than  was  expected,  and 
that  too,  in  what  you  very  justly  denominated  “  a 
mysterious  manner”). 

But  to  resume  the  sub^ject.  Am  1  to  conclude 
lhat  you  consider  it  dtetmnu,  for  a  iliaa  engaged  in 


the  solemnities  of  devotion,  and  kneeling  before 
the  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  accuse  another  of  preach¬ 
ing  false  doctrine,  trying  to  lead  people  astray,  be¬ 
ing  (qiposcd  lothe  work  of  GikI’s  spirit?  etc.  And  | 
to  do  it  loo,  in  so  arrogant  and  overbearing  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  you  did,  Ij 
many  of  which  were  mere  slang.  Asa  sample,  [' 
am  1  to  conclude  that  you  suppose  it  consistent 
w  ith  good-breeding,  to  represent,  in  so  indirect  and  jj 
insinuating  a  manner,  as  you  diil,  an  individual  asji 
pre.acliing  this  or  that,  and  then  add,  “but  we 
know,  and  God  knows,  lhat  he  is  a  liar?"  (By 
the  way,  your  supplications  w  ere  such  as  I  never 
heard  in  amj  man’s  jireaching.)  1  entreat  you  for,' 
manners'  sake,  if  (iir  nothing  more,  that  when  you  j 
want  to  pray  (iir  me,  as  an  individual,  or  to  prcaeli !, 
about  my  preaching,  you  would  lorbear  the  use  of  j 
such  language.  “  Evil  communications,”  saysthe 
apostle,  “  corrujit  good  manners.”  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  my  name  on  such  occasions,  it  is  at 
your  service. 

But  yon  profess  to  be  a  Christian.  Should  you 
not,  then,  heed  the  exhortation  of  .Tesus,  “Learn 
of  me;  (itr  1  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart”?  You! 
are  a  rtdigious  teacher.  Shouhl  you  not,  then,  I 
consider  that,  “if  any  man  have  not  the  s[iirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his”  ?  But  you  consider  Uni- 
versalists  to  be  in  a  great  error.  Suppose  it  to  be 
admitted  that  they  arc.  Know  you  not  that  father 
Paul  says,  “The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive;  but  bi;  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  || 
patient;  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  opiKise 
themselves ;”  etc.  ?  Vou  invoke  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  those  who  ditl'er  from  you  in  belief.  So 
did  some  of  Christ’s  discijiles,  while  under' the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Judaism  in  its  corrupted  state,  propose 
calling  down  tire  from  heaven  uiion  a  village  of 
the  Samaritans.  Would  it  not  then,  be  worth  your 
while  lorcllcct  seriously  upon  the  words  whicli  our 
Saviour  uttered  in  rejdy  to  their  projKisal,  “  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  arc  of”  ? 

You  jirayed,  respecting  the  individual  you  so 
often  alluded  to,  that  God  would  either  convert 
him,  or  destroy  his  influence,  or  remove  him.  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  1  have  the  most  unwavering  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  heavenly  Father,  that  he  w  ill  never 
leave  me  to  become  a  convert  to  your  creed,  much 
less  to  your  feelings.  That  I  have  never  been 
converted,  in  the  sense  which  that  expression  usu¬ 
ally  bears  in  the  Scriptures,  you  have  no  more 
authority  to  say,  than  1  have  to  make  the  same  as¬ 
sertion  respecting  yourself,  or  any  other  professed 
minister  of  Christ,  possessing  a  good  moral  cha¬ 
racter.  Should  I  fall  into  temptation,  and  either 
deny  my  faith  in  Christ,  or  disgrace  my  profession 
by  immoral  eondnci,  and  thus  lose  my  “tt/^ac/tce,” 
as  you  so  earnestly  prayed  that  I  might,  1  hope  I 
shall  be  convertcil  as  Peter  was,  that  I  may 
“strengthen  my  brethren,”  and  in  some  degree  re¬ 
pair  the  injury  which  the  cause  of  truth  and  righte¬ 
ousness,  as  1  deem  it,  would  be  likely  to  sustain 
by  my  aberrations. 

How  long  it  may  be  before  my  heavenly  F ather 
will  sec  fit  to  “remove”  me  hence,!  know  not, 
nor  am  1  in  the  least  anxious  about  it.  This  much 
I  can  say,  however,  I  would  rather  go  to-morrow, 
than  stay  to  bring  a  lasting  stain  uj>on  the  cause 
which  1  have  espoused.  But  should  I  depart  to¬ 
night,  1  have  not  the  least  idesi  lhat  my  exit  will 
have  been  hastened,  or  in  any  way  afl’ected  by 
your  jirayers. 

You  perceive  I  have  used  “  great  plainness  of 
speech.”  I  designed  so  to  do.  I  think  the  occa¬ 
sion  reijuires  it.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  return 
railing  for  railing.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
my  faith,  and  scarcely  less  so  with  my  feelings. 
Be  .assured.  Sir,  I  harbor  towards  you  nought  but 
the  kindest  sentiments,  predominant  among  which 
is  a  feeling  of  pittj  for  the  man  whose  religion  will 
allow  him  to  sport  thus  wantonly  with  the  feelings 
of  others.  Often,  last  evening,  did  the  dying  prayer 
of  my  crucified  Master  thrill  through  my  mind, 
and  as  often  did  my  heart  respond  to  its  melting 
language,  as  possessing  a  peculiar  applicancy  in 
the  present  case,  “  F ather,  forgive  them ;  ror|they 
know  pot  what  they  do.” 


I  had  thought  of  adverting,  briefly,  to  one  or  two 
other  topics,  as  for  example,  your  frequent  misre¬ 
presentations  of  Universalist  sentiments,  your 
stories  about  Universalist  ministers,  etc.;  but  I 
forbetir,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Yours,  etc.,  Jasoh  Lewis. 
boston,  N.  V.,  March  9,  IsSlb. 


.T1A(;}A%I!VK  AND  ADVOCATK. 

k.  B.  UROSH,  U.  SKINNER,  AND  S.  R.  SMITH,  EDITORS. 

Utica,  Saturday,  .April  2,  1836. 


CAUSES  OF  FANATICISM. 

I'.very  nge  of  the  world,  and  every  generation  of  man, 
has  produced  fanatics.  .And  it  is  a  question  of  no  ordi. 
nary  import— What  are  the  causes  which  impel  mankind 
thus  to  abandon  the  dictates  of  reason  for  the  practice  of 
extravagance  which  puts  them  effectually  at  the  mercy  of 
every  bold  and  presnmptuoiis  declaimer,  by  whom  they 
arc  first  driven  to  desperation,  and  then  to  fanaticism  t 

That  these  lesnlLs  always  have  occurred,  and  that  they 
are  daily  taking  place,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one, 
who  has  cast  his  eyes  over  the  moving  and  troubled  mase 
with  which  he  is  every  where  surroundrd.  He  miut 
have  seen  from  time  to  time,  a  raving  and  bewildered  en¬ 
thusiast  tossed  up  from  the  heaving  abyss  of  intellectiml 
and  moral  misrule,  and  who  equally  degrades  himself 
and  abuses  his  species,  by  his  perverted  feelings  and  hia 
extravagant  zeal.  A  single  hour  of  dispassionate  thought 
would  have  laid  the  rising  storm  of  passion,  and  satisfied 
the  giddy  actor — that  however  unseen  by  him,  there 
wem  principles  at  work  which  were  the  remote  or  imme- 
di.ate  causes  of  all  these  mighty  movements.  The  deve- 
lopement  of  tliese  causes,  will  answer  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  business  men  in  our 
country,  (it  i.s  with  this  class  we  are  principally  concern¬ 
ed,)  consider  religion  as  a  subject  altogether  out  of  their 
sphere  of  operation.  They  presume  it  to  be  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  retired  and  sedentary  habits  of  females,  and  to 
I  the  morose  and  cheerless  contemplations  of  old  age ;  but 
I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  suited  to  the  bustling  activity  of 
'  mid-life,  where  so  much  of  the  attention  is  engrossed  by 
I  iiiiavoklable  cares,  or  necessaiy  speculations.  At  th« 

I  same  time,  unless  absolutely  disgusted  by  some  strangely 
i  reprehensible  form  of  extravagance,  they  piously  resolve 
•  to  examine  the  subject,  and  to  become  religions,  whea, 

I  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  anything  else.  Thusover- 
!  looking  the  most  inqiortant  fact  in  relation  to  religion — 

I  that  it  wa.s  nivealcd  to  men  for  the  express  purpose  of 
I  regulating  their  conduct  in  all  their  iaterconrse  with  each 
other;  of  soothing  them  under  their  unavoidable  triala 
and  perplexities ;  and  of  comforting  them  in  the  season 
of  their  sorrows. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  important  error,  is,  that 
these  men  fill  their  houses  with  that  species  of  r^igious 
reading,  which  the  habits  or  the  prejudices  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  induce  them  to  prefer.  Aud  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  confonn 
to  the  worship  of  that  sect  which  these  partialities  had 
pointed  out,  or  whose  influence  might  be  most  powerful 
I  Not  an  effort  is  made  to  inspire  or  encourage  ratioaal 
olid  correct  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine — that  is  left 
to  accident  and  the  power  of  association.  And  not  a 
thought  is  tlirown  away  in  considering  the  prepriety  or 
impropriety  of  this  course,  unless  it  be  of  contempt  for 
the  whole  subject.  Such  men  may  be  morally  upright; 
they  may  be  in  general  well  informed,  and  they  may  b* 
wise  in  all  that  appertains  to  them,  except  in  what  coo. 
cerns  religion.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that;  io 
this  important  matter,  they  are  mere  children.  They  are 
I  utterly  indifferent  on  this  subject — and  all  they  da  er  say 
in  relation  to  it,  is  done  as  a  part  of  their  mere  htininioe 
operations,  and  with  a  view  to  a  leepectable  appearanoa. 

Indiflereuce  is  the  parent  of  inattention— and  tha  re- 
missness  it  inspires  ends  in  ignorance.  When  raligiaa 
is  the  subject,  the  evils  which  ignorance  brings  upon 
mankind  are  great  and  numerona  beyond  caledation. 
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T!Mi^SS^^i?i>tflueMces~are  visible  in  tlie  coniused 
iioUoiu  which  are  absurdly  mingled  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual.  He  acknowledges  the  importance  of  tlie 
tirospel,  but  it  e.xerts  no  influence  over  his  hopes,  or  the 
actions  of  his  life,  lie  protests  against  the  imputation  of 
intidelity,  yet  talks  and  acts  in  a  way  that  convinces  all 
but  himself,  that  he  scarcely  nndcrstaiuls  the  difiereuce 
between  the  skeptic  and  the  Christian. 

Such  are  tlie  men  who  constitute  the  fit  and  proper 
subjects  of  fanaticism.  A  few  such,  in  any  given  com- 
luunity— especially  if  tJ;ey  happen  to  be  men  of  mode¬ 
rate  wealth  and  influence,  will  render  it  a  suitable  thea¬ 
tre  for  the  labors  of  a  religious  mountebank.  There  he 
may  piuiit  his  foot  erect  his  standard,  and  lunnber  tlie 
trophies  of  his  power.  There  he  may  indulge  his  taste 
for  vulgarity  and  blasphemy,  with  unpuiiity;  for  tliey 


vertheless  maintain  tliat  ho  will  never  accomplish  liis  dc- 1 
sires  in  this  respect,  ou  account  of  insui  Hiountahleobsta  | 
cles  in  tlio  way — »uch  us  the  rebellion,-  hardness,  stub- 1 
bornness  and  impcuiteuce  of  man.  It  is  true,  they  say  ! 
he  is  physicuily  umnipolenl — i.  e.,  no  power  in  the  phy-l 
sical  world,  can  resist  the  might  of  his  arm:  but  in  re.  { 


gard  to  the  salvulion  of  man,  he  has  mend  beings  to  deal made  tiie  burden  of  the  song.-!  of  ll 
with— beings  endowed  witli  moral  agency  and  fre'etUun  'j  They  olicii  sinj-  of  his  loving  Kindi 


and  wliicli  will  harmonize  with  his  own  nature,  anue 
those  meam-i  will  he  etlectiiid. 

r>.  (Jf  his  mere-y.  1:  has  been  sliown  in  a  former 
mimher— and  wa  presume  no  one  will  oHestiou  the  faet 
in  .so  many  words — that  t!;o  mercy  of  Ciid  is  infinite 
universal  i.iid  cli:mg<‘less.  The;  mert-y  of  Cod  is  oflei; 

itispireil  writers 
s  and  his  tender 


of  volition,  which  he  Cimiiot  coiiristenlly  coulrol  or  in- j  inercy  in  strniw.s  of  sniiiimcsi  luie.  The  loyal  Psalm 


terfere  with.  And  thus' his  mond  oianipoteiico  is  virtu¬ 
ally  denied. 

Ijiit  we  ask — wiiaiever  view  may  bo  taken  of  she  ex¬ 
tent  of  man’s  mural  puvv  er.s  and  freedom  of  volition — 
from  whence  is  tnis  moral  power — tiiis  I'reedcm  of  voli¬ 
tion,  derived  1  is  it  not  lium  Cud  t  is  there,  or  can 


tliere  be  any  moral  power  but  that  which  comes  from 
will  be  regarded  as  the  hallowed  iiistruincnis  of  rctical  jj  hit**  •  And  ii.'is  ho  imparted  a  moral  power  to  Ins  trea- 


‘tpenUiom,  Itocausc  unlike  all  other  devotional  e.xercises 
There  he  may  shake  the  animal  passions  to  their  centre, 
for  thera  arc  no  religious  minds  to  move—  and  there,  too, 
he  may  induce  the  disordered  fancy  to  ascribe  its  un- 
wouted  exercises  to  the  iiifiueiice  of  the  divine  spirit. 
'I'here  midnight  uproar  will  be  consecrated  as  holy  vi¬ 
gils— thundering  denunciations  and  personal  scandal,  as 
the  letting  down  of  tlie  terrors  of  tlie  land — and  vulgar 
stories  aud  impudent  assertions  will  pxss  lor  models  of 
sermonizing  taleut,  aud  chaste  and  overpowering  cio- 
•jaeiice. 

A  reaction  of  the  feelings  now  lakes  place  in  those 
who  had  previously  given  little  or  uo  atleiuioii  to  religious 
subjects.  They  have  now  no  time,  and  are  permitted 
uo  opportunity,  for  the  exuuiinatioii  of  tlie  Co.spel.  Its 
jirinciples  arc  so  presented — so  carried  out  and  acted 
upon — as  to  prevent  all  calm  and  dispassionate  iiajuiry, 
by  perpetual  appeals  to  the  already  excit.;d  p:issions. 
An  imaginary  standard  of  percepticii  and  feeling  is  es- 
tablislied  as  the  criterion  of  Christian  experience— and 


tures  whicii  he  caimu;.  coiitrul  i  Hus  he  given  to  man  a 
will  beyond  the  power  of  lii.s  own  moral  omiiipoleneo  I 
ila.i  there  a  joiwer  uuunulcd  and  jmssed  Jruiti  himself  \ 
which  is  ithoca  tiimselff  It  Ls  an  axiom  that  no  stream 
can  rise  higher  ilur.i  its  fountain — tli.it  no  en'ect  can  c.x- 
ccod  its  cause;  and  it  is  utterly  impo.ssibie  fur  Cud  to  j 
impart  to  others  what  ho  does  not  himself  posse.-'s,  or  ^ 
even  a  power  whicli  is  beyond  his  cun'.iul.  lie  is  not; 
merely  llio  physical  governor  ol'  tl;e  world,  hut  likewise  n 
tlie  iiiond.  lie  reigns  not  only  in  lunvoi,  Liit  over  the  j 
armies  of  heaven ;  not  only  on  the  ciirlh,  but  among  the  j 
inluiUitiiiits  of  the  eartli,  doing  all  his  pleasure,  ami  none  | 
can  stay  his  hand.  Hence,  as  his  wisdom  is  adequate  to  ' 
cunli'ive  tlie  plan,  and  his  uiibuiiiided  goodiie.ss  piumpts  ; 
him  to  desire  and  seek  liie  iiltimato,  universal  and  eternal  j 
happiimss  of  man,  his  mural  omnipotence  will  iiitimately  ! 
secure  the  object  de.siied.  in  bis  own  time  luid  way  lie  ! 
will  turn  the  hearts  of  tlie  ciiildreii  of  iiieiias  the  rivers  of! 
water  are  turned  :  aud  in  the  day  of  his  power  l.is  jieo-  j 
pie  siiall  surely  he  made  willing — their  wills  shall  he  siih- 


he  who  cannot  bring  his  own  up  to  its  full  measure,  must  |;  ject  to  hi.s  will,  and  Cod  shall  be  “  all  in  all. 


•xdiide  himself,  or  be  rejected  by  the  self-erected  tiibuiial 
ol’  others-  views  of  triilii  aud  sonscieiice.  Many  good 
and  valuable  men  in  other  respects,  are  tht:3  uiicon 
sciously  coerced  into  a  series  of  extravagances,  of  which 
eveu  themselves  would  feel  ushuiiied,  but  for  the  all-per¬ 
vading  power  of  fanaticism.  At  the  fouiidalioii  of  all 
this,  lies  religious  apathy — a  col(^  and  heartless  iiidifler- 
euce,  which  while  it  rendered  them  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  prevented  tl.at  alteiition  to 


■4.  Of  his  holiiic.ss.  “  He  yo  lioly,  lor  1  am  holy,  saitli 
tlie  Lord.”  Because  Cod  is  holy  and  lulppy,  ho  requires  • 
mankind  to  be  holy  that  they  also  may  he  haj'py.  We 
aie  uwai'i!  tiiat  some  of  tho  upposors  of  the  ductiiiie  of 
universal  salvation, have  nudertakeii  to  dispiove  tliis  doc- 
Iriiio  by  the  idea  of  the  l.uliucss  of  Cod.  “  .\li,”  say  they, 
‘‘  your  doctrine  migiit  be  true  if  it  were  not  for  tho  ho- 
liiiiss  of  Cod — you  i'orget  that  he  is  a  helij,  as  well  as  a 
y,  wise,  baucelcnt  and  imcerful  Cod.  A.s  ho  is  perl’ectly 


the  subject  and  those  investigations  w  hich  had  long  .“ince  ji  holy  Its  can  never  consent  to  admit  siiiiicrs  into  heaven —  ^ 
nude  Uiem  both  sincere  Christians  and  sober  and  virtu,  j!  „„  unclean  thing  can  ever  enter  thme.”  W  hat  is  this 
ous  men.  j!  hut  a  ha.-;o  perversio:i  of  ottr  sentiment.-!,  an  entire  eta- 

A  ditl'ereut  state  ol  tilings  mn^t  exist,  in  ori.tr  to  make  |i  argumoiiLs  iiiitier  this  head,  and  the  most  ob- 

meii  “  wise  iiuU)  salvation.”  Tin  y  must  first  understand  jl  sophistry  imaginal.le  !  as  thouab  wo  be. 

tliat  the  Gospel  U  not  a  system  fostered  !.y  ignornneo,  and ;!  ^  ^  withoutrogurd  to  state ; 

sustained  by  fury :  but  oue  ol  pure  morality,  iouuded  in  h  nnholiness  dwells,  ami  sinners,  as 

eason,  revealed  from  heaven,  and  adapted  to  the  ineut.il  jj  were  freely  adiiiiiied  !  than  wl.ieh  nothing  can  be 


and  moral  wants  of  the  Inimaii  race.  .\ud  when  lint 
pre.seiited,  it  is  believed  lliat  tliey  will  feel  an  iiiture.st  in 
it.s  truth,  will  examine  its  doctrines,  imbibe  iu  spirit,  con. 
tide  in  ite  promises,  cherish  its  smstaiiiing  aud  consoliiij 


I  fartlier  from  our  sGuiin.eitts.  1 

\  Heaven  is  a  slate  of  perfect  holiness,  as  well  as  nerfcct  I 
'  happiness;  aud  salvation  implies  djliveritnce,  not  merely  i 

,  T.  u  ..u  c  1  /-.I  ■  I  from  misery,  but  frotn  Slit,  t/.c  tvturc jitisviv.  When,! 

hones,  and  become,  what  the  hiuiitic  never  d<  e.s — Chris- 1  .  ,  .  ^  ' 

...  J  •  1-1-  •  .-  1  -  .  .  |i  therefore,  we  argue  tltc  salvation  ol  a.l  men,  on  the  i 

turn*  111  heart  and  in  hie,  in  practice  and  111  pow  er.  And  i  ^  ■  i-  -  -  ■  1 

,  1  .  1  •  Ij  ground  ol  tie  iiei-lect  holiness  oi  iiod,  it  i.s  on  the  iiiia- ! 

lliev  will  tlieii  learn,  what  the  eiitlnisiast  can  never  nil- 1 1  .,,,  ..  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  • 

....  ,  ,  ,  I;  voidable  supposition  that  because  he  is  noly,  he  requiies  i 

derstand — that  the  causes  of  fanaticism  are  always  at  hand ;  .  i 

J.  ...  .  .-a.  1-1  .  11  -1  i,niaiikiu<itobes.')hkewisc,:iiidwillemployeveryueees-' 

111  the  religious  mdinerence  which  too  generally  prevails,  i  ,  ,  I 

.,  J,  ®  .  ...  ,  ,  i!  saty  means  to  make  tneni  so.  itiit  it  must  oc  a  strange 

iid<MJ  by  strong  nuagiuatioiis  and  weak  nerves.  , 

^  p  y  {:  sort  ol  logic,  and  that  imiid  must  ho  strangely  bewildered  I 

that  could  a.s.sert,  tiuit  hecniise  Cod  is  holy,  he  will  for-  j 
||  ever  prevent  hi.s  children  from  becoming  .‘o — that  he- ' 
‘  caii.-ic  he  is  hoiy,  ho  will  coiiiirin  them  in  endless  unlioli- 1 
:  ne.M,  and  eternally  preclude  ti  e  po.«si!;ility  of  their  be- ! 
I  coming  like  him.  And  this  certainly  is  the  result  of  the  ; 
I  (locfj-iiie  we  are  now  opposing.  We  are  required  to  he 
j  inut.itors  of  Cod — to  bo  followers  of  God — to  be  like  him, 
j  etc.  And  will  he  ever  clitinge  or  cease  to  require  this  ol 
j  any  of  his  children  ?  Certiiiiily  not.  Then  ho  will  ne- 
1  vttr  place  them  in  a  condition  to  prevent  tlicir  becoming 
!  holy ;  but  will  continue  the  employment  of  such  means 
as  he  sees  will  prove  cflicacioiis  in  bringing  them  to  the 
I  participation  of  that  holiness  which  he  rcqnir^  of  them. 


UE.ISONS - NO.  VIII. 

run  «eLii!vua  u.vivjiRSAL  s.ilv.itio.s. 

“Be  realty  always  to  give  au  answer  to  every  man  that  asketii 
vou  a  reason  of  the  Uopa  that  is  in  you,  with  nieol.ness  amt  fear.” 

1  Peter  iii:  15. 

3.  Of  His  power.  The  oiiiHqiotence  of  Jehovah.  Ks,  in 
the  abstract,  acknowledged  by  all  Christians  and  by  all  con¬ 
sistent  theista  in  the  world.  But  very  many  deny  it  in  t!ie 
.'onciiete ;  or  if  they  verbally  admit  it,  they  virtually  deny 
it  in  the  deductions  tliey  draw,  or  the  couciiisions  to  which 
they  arrive,  fespecting  his  moral  geveniineut.  Many 
-A'ho  admit  the  infinity  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  de- 
tslare.  that  God  really  jj|p«ire«  die  salvation  of  ail  men,  ne* 


ist,  ill  one  of  his  dev oiiomd  j  sulm.-!,  ends  every  ver.M.' 
with  til;,-!  emphatic  deciaratioii,  ••  lor  Iii.s  mercy  eiidiireth 
forever.”  We  iiewimve  read  in  tlie  Bihie  of  tlie  anger  ol 
the  Lonl’s  eiidiiving  forevci  :  lint  ou  the  contrarv’,  we 
read  tliat  *•  lii-s  anger  eiictiivth  hut  f  tr  a  luonicr.t ;  in  his 
favor  is  life.” 

Now  Coil  has  given  to  all  r.iiinkir.'l  the  love  of  happi¬ 
ness,  a  sirong  an-J  in'eiire.s'!iii!e  de.-iive  for  tho  inimofla 
joy.s  of  iii.s  heavenly  Kiiigdoin.  And  the  question  occiir.-! 
could  he  hiive  impaited  to  i’ll  t.itr  r;  ee  lhi.«  strong  and  ar¬ 
dent  desire,  with  the  detevviinaticu  or  iiiicntion  never  to 
graliiy,  but  eternally  to  ilivvarl  it '!  And  when  he  has  it 
in  bis  power  tn  bestow  tlie  nuii-li  desired  boon,  will  he 
forever  iiioek  his  ciiililren,  in  tiieir  vvatils,  and  withhold 
what  all  desire  !  \v'heii  they  ask  hn-.ad,  will  he  give 
them  a  stone  !  \Vh(  ii  tliey  a.-k  a  llsii,  vvi'-l  he  givo  them 
a  serpent !  When  tliey  ask  an  egg,  vv  ill  he  givo  them  a 
scorpion?  Iinpossihle.  ”  Tor  tJnd  so  loved  tke  vvcr'ti 
that  ho  gave  his  only  hogotfe  i  Soti,  th.-it  whosoever  fe- 
lieveth  ill  him  slumld  not  iicri.di,  hut  h.’vo  everlasting 
life.  I’or  God  sent  not  his  rioii  into  the  world  to  cun. 
detnn  the  world,  hut  duit  tlie  vvor'd  through  him  luigl.t 
be  saved.  Yeti,  the  tSon  of  G'oii  ennio  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  vvius  lo.st.”  And  “  after  tluit  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God  ••»nr  S^aviotir,  toward  man,  appeared,  not 
by  works  of  rlghteoiisnes.s  \\!ti<-b  we  h.ive  done,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  bis  mern/  he  savctl  us.  liy  the  washing  of  re¬ 
generation,  and  renewing  of  the  holy  spirit ;  which  he 
shed  on  ns  ahundaiiily  tlironvh  Jesus  Christ  cur  !^n- 
vioiir.”  .-Ys  he  is  “  a  tiod,  liiii  of  eompas.---ion  and  gra- 
eioii.s,  long  siilleriiig  and  pit  iifeon.s  in  merry  and  truth,’’ 

“  he  will  r.ilfil  t'.ie  desire  of  thi  ni  that  fi  ar  him  :  lie  also 
will  hear  llioir  cry  and  will  s.ive.  tlieni.’’  The  desires  of 
all  ii.“iileoiis  and  good  people  are,  that  God  wnttlil  have- 
mercy  upon  a  sinCitl  world,  atnl  s;‘.ve  it  froiii  darkness,  sin 
and  dentil :  and  tiie  desire  of  tiie  righteous  sh.dl  be  given 
them:  God  will  not  ho  less  meicilid  to  any  than  they  arc 
to  eaeii  other,  ’rhereton-  tlie  infiiiite  .niid  changeless 
merey  of  God  fiiitiisliys  a  sliong  aiul  incontrovertible  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  nuiversn!  salvation.  D.  S. 

.S  CRIP  T  U  11  A  1.  3  T  E  it  r  R  E  T  E  R  . 

1  S.iMUEi.  XXXI :  I,  i};  Tl  S.vmuei.  r :  10;  Rom.xn? 
vim:  am»  Hktrews  vi  :  1,2. 

Thi.sis  (jtiile  a  list  of  texts,  liiit  a.s  the  various  inquiries, 
whi-eli  Lave  tiinied  my  atlonlion  to  ti;i;ni  deniaiid  but 
brief  Jiiisvvcrs,  I  will  eiiihraco  the  vvimle,  in  the  present 
article. 

Ur.  S.  wishes  to  know  how  to  re.-oiicile  the  contradic¬ 
tory  accounts  in  1  ?a.ii;iel  x.rxi ;  4,  and  2  f^airiiic!  i :  !(• 
No  ivoonci'inticii  is  iteccs.siry.  'i'lie  contradiction  is  be- 
tween  the  .Yinalekite,  (vvlio  wished  to  persuade  Da¬ 
vid  tiait  Ac  hud  slain  riaul,  David’s  enemy,  hoping  that 
David  would  reward  him  for  tin;  act,)  and  the  truth-telling 
histotiun.  Of  cotir.si*.  1  di.-ibelieve  the  .-Yinalekite,  ancL 
believe  tiie  hestorian. 

Er.  H.  D.  F.  asks  aneviihinaiioii  of  the  word  “spirit,” 
ill  Roniaiis  viii:  2<».  'riireo  spirits  are  .spoken  of  in  the 
chapter — the  spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  Chri.st,  and  the 
spirit  of  man.  There  is  an  agrcenieiit  between  the  three 
ill  au  eiilighteiied  or  renewed  man.  This  agreement  coii- 
si.sts  in  the  “  hope,  that  the  creation  [creature]  itself,  also, 
sliall  be  delivered  from  tli«  bondage  of  corruption  into 
tho  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.”  This  spirit 
of  universal  lienevolence,  (or  desire  for  universal  holi¬ 
ness,)  which  God  has  giveiir  us,  teaches  us  to  pray  os  we 
ought,  (viz.,  for  all  men,)  thus  helping  onr  infirmity  of 
inind  to  a  result,  which  otherwise  we  might  never  anive 
aj..  This  same  .spirit  of  univei;aal  benevolence^  or.  hopt 


E  VANGSl-iC  AL  magazine  ANO  G  0  ^  t‘ fc  b  A  QVO  C  A  T  E. 

Ci  tiou.  aUo  ~umke»  hrtereea^ li  assoitibiiug  iii  tlieir  mating-lwiucg  lire  actaully  excluded  I!  ECCLESIASTIC. 


ofthc  crertiou.  aUo  makV.  imercea- 1,  as:«3...bii«g  are  actually  excluded  j  ECCLESIASTICAL  rtNDS, 

....  for  or  Ic-uw  IIS  to  oiii  own  deliveniiice  fmiii  the  ;  from  their  communicants.  Yet  ?uch  denovumihous  pro-  |  Br.  G.  Ro-ers  prop^s  that  the.  General  Cou^cutwn 
>.oii  lor,  o  .  .  ,  IN  i,  f„. .  to /'jr /m/fu /'f  f'lrist t::ke  the  pnM's.mig  ot  our  hymn  book  into  hand,  and 

't,);i.l:igc  iiiuk-r  wliicli  wc^aluir  with  i<ecret  (oi  uiMttorcd)  ||  ‘  ‘  ^  ^  [  .  .i  i  •  ‘  iVoiii  it  raise  a  fiinif  for  variotis  purposes.  1  say  uo.  IaiI 

•'•roaiiiiigs.  ihovorc.  as  to  make  it  iiie.iii  <  \vi«e.  and  keep  our  ccclesiagtical  botliea  free  from 

^  T’’it  the  suirit  is  not  tiie  spirit  of  God,  is  evitlciit  iu  ij  soniclhum—iot  now  it  siieairs  so  iiiiuh  that  it  actually  has  i  moiiov  uiniters.  if  avp  do  not  want  corruption,  waste,  and 

h.t  it  is  cl..-,r!v  .1;  uiii.M.isl;e.l  from  l.im-from  -  the  no  iiieai.iiig !  A.  B.  G.  ii  despotism  among  us.  tiuch  a  fund  would  deetio^'  all  in- 

nai,  11  1-.  II  iir._  .l■,llll.« -1.  I, - ilividual  energy-,  competition,  and  freedom.  And  where 

.Sjarcher  of  hei-rts The  cxplmation  hero  given,  alio  j;  .soilKTHCxG  NEW  I’XPER  Till’  SUN.  \\  will  it  emi  ?  The  .Methodist  Book  Concern  began  very 

iSree  j  with  1  Tim.  ii ;  1-5.  where  w?  are  cominamled  to  ij  wo-thv  and  active  a-viit  iu  ( llilo— 1  omit  na  iies  ami  I  hiiiiiMy-  and  yvhat  is  it  worth  now  I  No  one,  except  its 
m-av  for  all  m  ui,  and  where  the  ell'ect  of  such  prayers.  j.  ’ ,  ■  .^.iisons-seiid ;  its  iiie  name  of  a  Pres-  ii  managers  cmi  tell.  Probahly  $3,U^,IJ00 

iiade  ••without  (rr/(.,(  and  i/ox.-.nig,  i-' di  clan  m  .  .  jo.  n  clerayman  as  a  siihscnher  to  the  present  vo- j  ^,.-,,1,,^^.^,,  f,  oP  prone!  urn.  01 

.eadiiig  ••  'piict  a'lJ  pe-icetible  iive.s  in  all  goillme^s  ,iik1  I  |]g  j^.  ni,;iali!e  man,  who  never  ji  of  its  societias.  statid  in  its  way,  what  are  they  before  it  1 

loue.siv.”  It  also  atriees  with  the  facts,  that  the  spiiit  of  !  I  „„  j,,  i,p.,^  ,,  Universalist  jireacii  until  last  Pall.  1  Chntf  IxHore  a  tornado!  Better  a  hundred  differem 

i'/oryi-.>geneiate,lina;ida,sde.-ireniiiversaIh..lii!Css^  cm.!.,  ic,;,,sr.ir  .^e- i;  at  any  price,  than  have  such  a  inanimoth 

iiiippmess— liiat  sucli  iiiteirt'ss.Dn  is  accowMi^  lo  u.(.  i  (juainteil  \v:tli  (uu*  seirtnuents, iii  y'>i(l.*r  tluit,  if  ro!iV!iict*d  A.  B.  G. 

Will  of  God” — nii.l  t!iat  the  indulgence  ol  fticn  a  spiiiJ  of  their  Iru'.h,  he  may  iinderstanciiiigly  .ulviK-ate  t'tem — - - — - 

md  its  intercession  dors  lead  to  such  results.  ^  jj-  u,jj  convinced,  that  he  mav  give  a  retisoii  fci  oppo- '!  •  I  I  C  E  . 

Tii,,,  ..o:,  i .  n.,1,  -11  nlisrme  or  difficult  one.  ,  1  ,  •  .  i-  •  '  >■  i  .  i-  ■  c  I  .\11  persons  indelited  for  torincr  volumes  of  tins  paper. 

1  tic  passage  i.s  rinisnlerea  .ill  oo'cniG  or  uiim  uii ,  ^  ^  what  is  itoi  I  mversansm,  hut  I  mversalism  ,  '  .1.  1  •  j-  _ _ _  i  .1  11 

,  ‘  "  .  .  ,  I  1;  nil-  I'l,.  .  '1  are  reoiiested  to  make  iinuiedinie  pavmeiit  of  the  balance 

.n;t  by  comparing  scitpture  y.iln  s-  i  >  1'  i'  i  1  t'neh  oppoiientis  arc  wortliy  oi  esteem  and  conti-  (hie  from  them  respectively,  either  to  me  personally,  or 

.ibove  iS  ii.s  meanmg.  Tliis  w  ill  appear  more  cleailv,  by  ,  acee.ssioiis  are  viiliiable.  s\re  there  no  I  to  the  authorized  agents  for  tliis  juiper  in  tlieirres-peelive 


paper.  Pornier  and  present  agents  are  especially  re¬ 
quested  lo  look  to  such  accounts.  Notes  of  any  size. 


Br.  liewis’  .nticles  are  accepted,  but  mav  not  all  ap- ;! ’>i>"  avd.  on  -any  soh  ent  and  good  banks  in  the 

. .  J  TT  /  1;  ^  4>tatej*,  will  be  received  in  payiuent  ol  arrer.rs — 

pear.-otoi.  ^nel  (  riticisms,  *•  le.e  Infidel  Ilns.iand,  ,1  i,ip^  oychange.  or  drafts  payable  to  my  order,  on 


vivilo  dispen.satiou  of  the  fulness  of  times,  and  will 
line  till  he  sliall  have  recGiiciled  the  universe  to  Goth 
i’lio  doctrines  hero  iiaiivil  were  iudd.  generally,  by  Jews 
md  Christians.  They  were  the  first  iloctrines  inenlc.iteJ 
ill  tOiic!;’iii'r  that  Jesus  was  the  .^lessiali.  lienee  tlv’e:;- 


.'l<;lO^'bl  IVOTICE.*!!. 


uiider-staiidiiig  the  phrase,  ‘•etcriral  .judcmeiit.”  The  ,  —  paper.  Pornier  and  present  agents  are  especially  re- 

'.snn  indirn-it  liears  all  m.-anim's  IkUwopii  asimplade-  L  o  II 11  E  S  1' O  N  U  E  .N  T  ri  .  1  quested  lo  look  to  such  acconnts.  Notes  of  any ’size. 

■i-»nu;,-.h;.v..r . . . of  » j.„e3 :  l-i*’ -op.e,..  i.m  ,,m- all 

or  riiiiiV.  Ii  tae  plir.is'"  refers  to  the  government  Oi  God.  pearrotoi.  1  riticisms,  Ine  Infidel  Ilns.iand,  il  flips  of  exchaiiiie.  or  dratts  payable  to  my  order,  on 

that  0:'  coui^sc  is  endless — if  to  that  of  tlie  .Messiah,  it  L.  L.  S.'s  anecdote. do.  by  J.  F.,are  •Maid  up  fora  rainy  *1  anv  responsible  niercbants.  or  other  gWKl  houses  in  this 

■niy  wcM  be  termed  ‘•eteinal.”  seeing  it  embraces  the  j  (lav, ”  as  we  are  apt  to  ••  run  ont  of’  .suc'i  articles  in  the  ,  city  orNew-\orlv.  .\iidsnch  can  generally  jirocnr-idof 

,  .  r  ,11  ii  • '  •  If..  .1  -I  .  ..  auvmerciiants  iiiaiivi'laco  wiiodobusiiiessinNew-York 

vni’o  dispen.sat.ou  ol  the  inlricssol  tmiss,  and  will  cii-l;  cpniig.^  If  tno  au.nors  wif.!  Mem  re  appear  sooner.  drafts,  tiuv  J.vict  amoniit  to  a  jieimy  can  be  sent 

Ini'c  till  he  sliall  have  reconciled  the  universe  to  Got.,  liicv  w.h  bo  inserted  earlier.  » tt^o,  i>rs.  J,  31,  .Viisdn,  |i  juiff  t]|(»]r(»  js  then  .*10  risk  of  !oss  bv  mail. 

i’lio  doctrines  li.jro  iiaiivd  were  iiidil.  generally,  by  Jews  .'v.  n.  Ciiitis,  Ur.  A.  'X.  Benton.  A.  C.  and  it.  Gard-  1  L  ii  ti.  March  1'^.  l-tki.  Uoi.PHrs  Skinne’t. 

md  Christians.  They  were  the  first  .loctrines  inenlc.iteJ  nor,  are  welcome,  am!  will  soon  appear.  We  hampered  1.  j  ^  «  5;  xJ  j-'  e  .<<1 

,n  tOiiclfiiiz  that  Jesus  was  the  .3Iessiah.  Heme  1h  ’ e:;-  uu.-selves  by  a  mi.scalculation.  or  some  of  them  slionitl ''  - M  _  _ 

loriatioii  to  leave  them  and  go  on  to  otliers.  that  religioits  have  afipeared  sooner.  31.  tf.'s  article  will  lie  copied  as  '  ^  There  w.il  !>-;  pre.aciiiiig  ort  the  second  Sii^ay  i;ist. 

' ns-.ructioii  niiglit  lie  perfect.  For  a  somewhat  diO'irent  .<00:1  ns  we  have  room.  Drs.  C.  Spear.  Sandersen  and  li  '  Bre.-v  %^*ny  Creek-^dk^ pf  Sha- 

viow,  see  Paige's  tSelecti.nis,  jip.  •J.'»ll-t2.')4.  3V.  Fn'd’r.  will  see  tint  wo  Inve  got  nearly  •Mint  of’  rrriTins'.e;  I  of  iiist  Irnnday _ Br.  Waggoner  at 

'iUER-,-.— If.  .•IS  Partial ists  genei ally  siifipose.  it  refers  th./.r  Inidgets.  If  t!ie  latter  cantiot  sreul  its  ••  ••car/ s"  |i  Lakes — Br.  rnEvcn  at  Pield's  settlenieiif.  and  at  Tal- 
o  tile  lUt  of  seiitoucing  a  part  of  mankind  to  eiuUesswo,  ju  wiiich  we  agree,  why  e'en  let  hiip  s<3i;d  ns  ogricntfR's  li  o'l  sciiouiboture  at  o  P.  .31.  Br.  Bkitto.n"  at  Urown- 
,it  tile  end  of  time,  wiiy  is  it  called  •’  'Ur, mi  jiiilgnient  /”  -  j  in  which  we  do  mt  aif,r.  '  pleaching  on  the  tiiird  Sumlay  Inst.,  bv 

it  wdl  last  only  n  tiny  !  A.  B.  G.  ;|  If  Rr.  .1.  T..  oi  Boutliviile.  will  designate  the  pouioiis  j  j;,.  Mnirr’i'.’  .at  3Iiiskalnime  at  'I,  P.  31.  and  at  Sickefs 

I',  y.  Br.  J.  1).  H.  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  on  which  lie  founds  his  rebuke,  I  will  cither  exj.'aiii  or  ^  Har'.jor  tn  tia*  ovcuiiig—Bi-.  Waggoner  at  Oppeidicim 
first  chapters  of  Jolt  in  Balfonr'.s  Second  Inquiry,  pp.  retract,  iintas  it  is,  I  am  perfectly  niieonscions  of  wrong  Br.  'iVuitnev  will  jireacli  in  the  evenings  of  April  4tb 
14 — 111  and  'JJl.  By  ••  .-^nnsof  God'’  is  proliahlv  meant  :  doing,  in  tnonght,  word  or  deed  on  that  subject.  .\s  to  I'  *'*  L°ro\-  >th.  at  Newviil.'  btn.  at  Paines  Hollow, 
iij  •  chief”  or  “great  men.”  as  by  ••  river  of  God”  is !“  A  Looker  On.”  I  have  his  word  that  'ne  is  nut  a  I'iii-|i  ^r.^  utTNEv  will  preach  on  the  eveiihissot  .Aprilll. 

meant  ••  great  river,  etc.  should  tlie  expl.aiiatuni  here  :  vcrsalist  m  .ciin.  As  to  the  evi.s  compiamed  of  in  his  I  _ and  14,  in  Kem.seii  acadeiiiv. 

referred  to  not  give  him  full  satisfaction,  I  will  endeavor  comiunnicaiioii.  let  my  advice  in  tli.at  ver.-  article  he  fol- -ppg  Conn-ctient  .Association  of  UiilvcrsiJists  will  meet 

‘.0  give  further  needed  information  at  some  future  time.  J  lowed — let  the  guilty  he  rcbiiRed — and  more  good  willhe  ,at  AVoicotv'd!''.  in  that  State,  on  AVetltiesday  aiirl  Tlmrs- 

B.  G.  effected  tliaii  can  be  done  by  cliarging  tlie  innocent  .md  i:  Aiy,  .April  'iTtli  and  •J-^th. 

(-1,  J.  ,  |.s.n.:ere  Wit.nl^im -  I  "  I.i'.TrEil.S  CflNTAl.VLNG  llE.MmMWES."  ' 


riiis  one  word  is  commonly  used  at  the  present  d.ay,  as 


T  o  a  E  A  n  E  a  . 


!  licreirrd  nf  Of-cc  f,.r  the  Keels  ending  an  V'ednesday  '.at. 


What  perspicuity  is  thn.s  obtained  incur  language!  Take  I  ,p,  ‘  . .  ,  ,  ■  (-3I.T.'— PM.  Aotfovor,  P  Senoca  Cattle, for  i  D-—  \  3fcli 

the  fo’lowiim  as  an  exaninle  !  ‘  "*  Hie  «ftJcles  by  II„,!,on.  f„r  i»!f,  J  Mdi  and  C  E-P  .M,  Heavclton.  for  seif,  I.  P. 

‘  =  '  '  ‘1  '  ,  i -Apollos — they  are  the  result  of  some  experience  and  *  1- A  G  C  and  D  HrC 

•‘ Enter  almost  any  church,  and  yon  will  find  that  the  I  1  .  .  .  •  ..  •  .r.  ^  Ag.  Ae-tCliazy— al  N.  Pairrmo.  for  «eif  and  S  D— P  .At, 

,  1  r.u  1  !  ■  .  '1  1  •  .1  u  1  >»»ich  study,  both  111  matter  and  style.  A.  B.  G.  ,  Rii.-i,a.  for  SPT  and  P  S -gd—P.M,  \Ve-t  Burlington  for  D  B  s.  1 

great  body  of  the  church  is  not  enilnaeed  in  the  chnrcli.  |  - - - — L -  ji  and  ,i  r_v  r.  Sainm-P  Ai,  Gri,Vold-s  AlilK &  O,  G  F  «d 

For  in  how  many  chnrclies  is  it  the  c.ase,  in  all  their  .  False  report.— The  Br.  who  so  kindly  states  tLat  well  f  n'To’*''? 

'Jliurches,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  churches  iisiinlly  ,  Jiave  already  lost  firteen  huiulred  subscribers,  is  informed  ■ ;  fml,  for  A  L— Rev.  K  A  G,  for  M  C  ami  H  R— p  M.  GrVei^. 

msembling  in  their  clmrches  are  actually  excluded  from  |  that  he  may  now  cease  the  report.  We  have  the  evi-|;  f'JviUo.forC 

their  churches.  Y  ct  such  churches  profess  to  belong  to  deuce  of  an  honorably  increasal  list  that  we  have  not  so  i  i  s  W,  U  P  B  .M,  I  F  G  and  J  M— F.  .A  .M.  Apuli.a.  for  self,  B  \v,  J  j! 
the  chnrcli •  -ji  1  .  ur  c  1  i  .u  1  •  .M  C,  S  C  and  V  B—P  .AI.  Rochester.  (M.  T.)  for  H  D  C—\  VV 

tne  enuren.  rapidly  lost  public  confidence— .and  the  approb.atioii  of,!  f<pringiield,(Pa.)-D B.Harpers»ille,for.elf, A B,BW,  W  Han.l 

Confusion  worse  confounded!  the  reader  is  ready  to  (,„r  own  consciences,  and  the  testimony  of  more  than 'I  '3' S -G  B,Oi»cgo,for  J  A  and  D  B-R  P  P,  WiRon-Z  M,  Sura- 
exclaiin— yet  I  have  only  used  the  words  church  and  ,  thirty  ministering  brethren,  besides  that  of  numerous  lay 'i  Bincm  fo^wif^TB  E  it r'c,  sV^^i^JaWorlicif^iuid  ^ 


non;—  t,nter  almost  any  meeting-house,  and  you  will  gust  last — not  merely  to  increase  onr  subscription  list— 1 1  jj*^**'’'®^*'*’**"*'*^”  J-m,  wmieLreek.forBelf,  j  .a  .4  aud 

find  tliat  tlie  great  body  of  the  congregation  is  not  em-  |  but  to  secure  such 'good  and  numerous  correspondents,  |  I N  s  T I T - 

braced  among  the  tommunkants.  For  in  how  many  de-  j  and  othertvise  to  improve  the  paper,  as  to  deserve  an  in- 1  j  p  g,  h  B  and  H  L,  Ly»e,  (O.)  ll^Ml^Mra.  N.  XiddleC.ld,  «J 
nominations  is  it  the  case,  in  all  their  bodies  of  eommuni-  1  creased.list.  If  we  do  not  continue  ta  deserve  it,  it  shall  J  — T  F-  Litchfield,  on  subacri^ion,  fis— F  B,  Brooklyn,  'Pa.t  ji— 
'4Mts,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  sen^nyettew nsnally  |  not  be  oar Jmdt,  butour  misfortMne.  f  enci-^BctEiyotteviSrJi  ’  ®  ® 
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From  the  Weitern  Reriew,  March  18S1. 

THB  ADVANTAGES  OF  WORKS  OF  MORAL  FICTION- 
[Concluded  from  pa(e  104.] 

The  moat  interesting  analogies  of  nature  are  in  favor 
ef  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  charnia  of  fictitious 
writing.  What  more  splendid  picture  can  be  found  in 
the  world  of  fancy,  than  that  which  is  presented  by  tlie 
thousand  hues  of  an  autumnal  evening  sky  !  Was  die 
pencil  that  painted  the  clouds  employed  in  levity  and  sin  I 
Who  sprinltled  such  eiquisite  colors  upon  the  plumage 
of  birds?  Who  poured  fragrance  and  beauty  over  the 
fiekls  and  the  groves  1  Who  dyed  the  rose  and  the  violet, 
and  pencilled  die  carnation  and  the  lilly  t  Before  the 
surly  nakedness  of  the  fanatic  can  be  defended  as  the 
taste  of  the  Deity,  the  face  of  creation  must  change,  and 
all  that  now  gratifies  die  senses  and  the  mind,  inust  be 
converted  into  flatness  and  stupidity.  If  the  Author  of 
nature  chooses  to  dress  his  works  in  brilliancy,  his  ser¬ 
vants  may  be  allowed  to  follow  his  example,  without  the 
aharge  of  heresy  or  impiety.  The  dowers  of  the  mea¬ 
dows  are  as  wicked  iu  dieir  oniame.nt-i  as  young  men  and 
young  women  are  in  theirs.  Lambs  that  skip  on  the  hills, 
are  as  irreligious  in  their  redundancy  of  spirits,  ils  u  choir 
of  dancing  youths,  in  their  liberuliiy,  activity  and  grace. 
A  peacock  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  depravity 
which  consists  in  colors,  proportion  and  elegance.  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  Controller  of  all  things  should  per¬ 
mit  such  a  piece  of  ostentation  to  live.  A  “  true  blue," 
ought  to  slioot  ever^  beautiful  bird  diat  be  sees,  pull  up 
every  brilliant  and  in-^rant  dower,  throw  ink  over  all  die 
golden  hues  of  evening,  and  put  a  Quaker’s  drah  suit 
upon  every  form  of  nature.  \  Shaker,  too,  who  means 
to  be  consistent  througlioiit,  should  preach  bis  doctrine 
•gainst  marriage,  not  only  to  men  and  women,  but  to  all 
males  and  females  ainoiig  the  domestic  aniinnis  about 
his  house,  and  to  all  the  stamens  and  jiistils  of  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  he  raises,  lie  should  eat  no  mutton  and  beef, 
for  these  are  the  fruit  of  the  violation  of  those  rules  which 
he  holds  sacred ;  and  even  his  eggs,  hi.s  chickens  and  his 
bread,  are  produced  by  conformity  to  those  wicked  laws 
of  nature  which  are  prohibited  to  the  Shaker  saint.  Lveii 
water  contains  animal  life,  and  is  therefore  impious  in 
its  character,  and  should  not  be  drank  by  a  Shaker. 

This  nonsense,  however,  is  not  couhiied  to  professed 
•iinpietous.  All  sorts  and  degrees  of  artificial  religion¬ 
ists  are,  so  far  a.s  their  artificial  faith  is  concerned,  essen¬ 
tially  absurd  and  perver.se.  Tlic  peculiar  glory  of  the 
sound  philosophy  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Locke.  Smith  and 
Stewart,  is  this  leading  piinciple,  “  ror.Low  natuhk!” 
A  great  object  of  present  learning  and  science,  is  to  drop 
the  artificial  niea.sures  and  institution;  by  which  the  o]ie- 
rations  of  nature  have  hceii  so  long  einharrassed,  and  to 
give  to  the  organization  and  tendency  of  the  system  of 
filings  tair  play.  Medicine,  politics,  ethics,  religion,  are 
equ^ly  benefited  by  this  mode  of  investigation  and  of 
action.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  breiikfa.st.  dine 
and  sup  on  drugs  and  medicines,  for  the  promotion  of 
health,  than  it  is  to  make  war  upon  nature  fur  the  im¬ 
provement  of  government  and  llic  welfare  of  the  soul. 
The  maxim  is  not  indeed  to  follow  nature  without  culti¬ 
vating  it,  but  it  is  to  make  the  cultivation  blend  with  and 
promote  the  original  object  or  purpose  of  nature.  Nar¬ 
row  minded  pursoiis  are  constantly  proposing  and  urging 
measures  which  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of 
filings,  and  which  are  excessively  troublesome  and  ofteii- 
sive.  Such  artificial  and  false  views  are  exposed  with 
great  efficacy,  in  fiie  best  works  of  moral  fiction,  and  are 
held  up  to  public  censure  in  a  manner  too  striking  to  be 
disregarded  or  forgotten.  The  inmieiise  variety  of  able 
books  iu  this  class,  and  for  this  end,  may  well  excite  onr 
gratibide,  while  they  aid  in  reforming  our  creeds  and  our 
policy. 

The  language  of  geniu.s,  taste  and  sentiment,  in  this 
form,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  ofiier,  enlivens,  re¬ 
fines  and  diversifies  conversation.  It  warms  fiie  heart, 
excites  the  sympathies,  expands  the  niiderslandiiig,  and 
elevates  the  principles  of  the  hiimati  race.  Poetry  and 
Borels  ought  especially  to  be  read  by  old  people,  and  bv 
«ll  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  interest  in  the 
persous  and  affairs  of  the  society  about  fiieni.  This  kind 
ef  readiisg  renews  youtti  and  all  the  more  generous  and 
amiable  affections.  It  is  a  corrector  of  selfishness  and 
spleen,  and  offers  a  mirror  to  the  fancy  of  each  individual, 
ill  which  ho  may  discover  his  true  likeness.  All  the  vir¬ 
tues,  especially  tiie  social  aud  domestic  virtues,  are  called 
oat  and  strengthened.  As  it  regards  the  common  ob¬ 
jection,  that  this  kind  of  reading  unfits  fiie  mind  for  se¬ 
vere  study,  and  prevents  a  good  education,  it  is  easily  an¬ 
swered.  The  objection  rests  upon  the  idea,  that  novels 
principally  are  read,  and  read, excessively.  The  higher 
and  stronger  poets  are  forgotten ;  works  which  constitute 
a  well  known  part  of  the  sevete  discipline  of  a  classical; 
and  thorough  education.  This  easay  is  not  intended,  and 
any  reader  must  be  very  stupid  who  thinks  it  is  intended, 
to  recommend  an  excessive  or  indiscriminate  perusal  of 
works  of  moral  fiction.  This  kind  ef  literature  is  to 

opinglqd  with  othgr  kindaifi  its  just  proportion,  and  is 


to  receive  only  its  due  regard.  There  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accomplishing  this,  than  there  is  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  any  good  and  important  object.  Abuses  are  not 
vindicated,  nor  are  they  permitted,  or  presumed  to  be 
permitted,  in  this  dissertation,  to  be  substituted  for  it.ses, 
and  then  the  whole  subject  to  be  placed  under  sentence 
of  rondeniiiation.  The  doctrine  of  this  article  is  to  be 
taken  jitst  as  it  is,  and  not  for  what  a  perveise  opponent 
may  choose  to  make  it  by  a  false  eoiistttietioii,  or  a  iiialt- 
eiotts  interpretutioti  according  to  his  own  prcjtidices. 
The  doctrine  ’s,  that  wanks  of  moral  lletieti,  w  lieii  iiiin- 
II  gled  with  other  works,  and  wlien  selected  with  ordinary 
li  judgment,  constitute  a  very  excellent  and  useful  part  of 
i  education  and  eiijoyiiient,  and  aflord  a  sitiluble  excite- 
r  ineiit  and  recreation  tor  tlie  tiiiiul,  by  which  it;  powers 
I  and  affections  are  itivigoruled,  exalted,  relincd,  and  in  all 
|j  respects  improved.  Our  syinpatliies  need  eiiltiiutioti  as 
i  much  as  our  intellects  Indeed,  the  well  ktiowii  teiuieii- 
]j  fv  of  business,  and  of  the  cotnpetiliotis  of  liji,  to  harden 
the  heart  ami  to  nurse  selfishness,  sliows  the  jx'cttliar 
utility  ntid  importatu-e  of  reading  worksof  moral  fictiun  as 
acoiiUtervailiiig  inlhieiire.  Avarieioitsaiid  morose  ]ieo]ile 
should  he  esjiecially  urged  to  this  coitrse  of  reading  :  and 
those  who  have  not  formed  their  characters,  should  at¬ 
tend  to  it  as  a  |)rocaution  against  soitriie.ss  and  contraction. 
The  editciuion  of  many  iiiinds,  witliiii  our  knowledge, 
has  lieeii  so  conducted  as  to  blend,  with  the  happiest  ef¬ 
fect,  the  influence  of  this  class  of  works  with  the  more 
sober  and  ralcuiating  spirit  of  severer  stitdies.  \\'lierever 
the  ea.se  is  otherwise,  there  has  been  some  faidt  on  the 
part  of  the  jtaretit  or  iiistritctors,  or  some  ptcttliarly  tin- 
;  happy  couibinatioii  of  circumstances  as  it  regards  the 
pujiif. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  w’orks  of  moral  fietioii 
is  their  lendeiu  y  to  extend  and  improve  the  imagination, 
adeparttnent  of  the  mind  which  is  of  the  first  itnportance, 
w  hether  we  cotisider  its  nature  and  uses  in  re  ference  to 
intellcctnal,  or  to  moral  greatness.  This  view  of  our 
subject  is  orditiarily  very  laucli  uiidei  valued.  The  ima¬ 
gination  is  often  rcpre.sciited  as  a  frilling  faculty,  as  in¬ 
tended  only  to  amuse  and  cajole,  as  fit  for  none  but  poets, 
painters  and  deceivers.  A  tfiorough  alteiiticii  to  the  iia- 
tiiie  of  the  mind  and  a  full  knowledge  of  its  most  honora¬ 
ble  and  ii.seful  achieveiiieiits,  .ire  necessary  to  jioiiit  »>ut 
tl;e  real  value  of  the  iiiiagiiiatioii.  So  far  from  being  a 
i‘  trifling  faculty,  or  a  meic  lustiiiiiieiit  of  sporting  and  de- 
ijluiiiijg,  it  is  (unployed  in  the  most  important  opeiutioiis 
1  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  is  c.sKcntial  to  the 
illustration  of  tiuth  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  great  and 
I  disinterested  virtues.  It  is  by  the  power  of  imagination, 

I  by  the  lively  picUtres  of  this  fliculty,  tliat  our  sensibility 
I  is  awakened  with  respect  to  scenes  not  present,  and  that 
‘  rewards  for  good  deeds,  and  punishments  for  had,  when 
j  retribution  is  far  removed  into  time  before,  us,  have  their 
I  peculiar  influence  in  exciting  to  virtue  or  deterring  from 
j  vice.  Imagination  is  iieccessaiy  to  science,  to  literary 
■  cultivation,  to  political  economy,  to  oiatory,  and  to  all  the 
1  arts,  and  to  religion  it-elf.  Witlioiit  iinugiiiation  to  lead 
;  the  mind  forward  in  the  course  of  discovery  from  one 
j  |ihenomeiion  to  another,  and  from  analogy  to  analogy, 

I  how  could  physical  knowledge  have  advanced  as  it  hxs 
done  since  the  days  of  D’Aleiiihcrt  and  I'aton  !  How 
I  could  N'cwlon  have  ascertained  these  universal  laws  of 
'  nature  by  which  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  ]ilaucta 
'  ry  system  is  governed  /  How  could  Bnrko  have  pro 
!  dieted  the  efterts  of  revolutionary  prineiples  begun  in  his 
I  day,  and  developed  in  ours  /  How  could  the  results  of 
j  the  past  be  applied  to  the  future  ?  How  could  even  our 
'  holy  religion  make  its  promi.'cs  support  and  animate  the 
!  soul  ?  Take  away  imagination,  and  w  hat  have  von  lefl. 

I  upon  which  illustrations  of  things  not  .seen,  and  ho])e.sof 
I  glories  yet  to  come,  are  to  be  founded  ?  Take  away  ima¬ 
gination,  and  how  can  the  mind  ascend  from  this  world 
to  the  next,  from  the  society  and  events  of  time,  to  the 
society  and  events  of  eternity  !  Induction,  analogy,  the 
glow  of  iiiord  seMtimeiit,  the  animation  of  feeling,  the 
a.spiratiniis  of  magiianimity,  the  rewards  of  jircsciit  sa- 
rrifiets  and  disiiiterrstediiess,  the  promises  and  picture's 
i  of  the  heavenly  world,  all  demand  the  most  intere.stiiig 
i  and  constant  services  of  iiiiagiiiution.  This  faculty  ini- 
I  proves  all  the  virtues,  and  elevates  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  The  strongest  men  have  it  most ;  the 
best  men  know  its  value,  and  the  worst  men  cherish  it 
least.  To  the  had,  it  is  incessant  torment.  Tlie  cold 
I  and  selfish  hate  it,  for  it  is  their  enemy.  The  benevolent 
and  niiignnninious  arc  its  favorites,  and  it  multiplies  nil 
their  rewards  and  future  triumiihs. 

For  the  cine  of  tiarrowness.  selfi.«hnc88  and  prejudice, 
two  inetliods  may  be  pointed  out.  The  first  is,  “  tratel." 
The  second,  “  read  mil  chosen  trorks  of  moral  fiction." 


m  ARRIACiEM. 

In  New-Berlin,  March  24th,  by  Rev.  W.  Bullard,  Rev. 
VV.  M.  Dxlo.ng,  to  Miss  Martha  Ashcraft,  of  Hart- 
wick. 

In  Pratt’s  Hollow,  March  2,  by  Rev.  A.  Dinsmore, 
Mr.  HxzutiAH  Gates,  tOiMiss  CARqi^ifE  Clark.  Mr^ 


I  Benjami.v  j.  Spring,  to  Miss  Sophrunia  Stebbihs. 

I  And  Mr.  William  Nash,  to  Miss  Lydia  Vincent. 

Also,  at  Morrisville,  March  3,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Non- 
!  MAN  F.  Matteson,  to  Mi.ss  Jane  Bowers. 
j  III  Caiieadea,  October  14,  IStlij,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Saiid- 
;  ford,  Mr.  Edwakh  Very,  to  Miss  Susan  11.  Fish,  both 
:  ol  Belfast. 

!  .Ill  Watertown,  on  the  filh  of  February,  by  Rev.  P. 
I;  illorse,  Capt.  Comfort  W'ashinoton  .\i,i  kn,  of  Parislv 
Oswego  comity,  to  Miss  Han.nah  .Mf.imt  vcel  Hkndbr- 
Ij  .“o.n,  of  (/'lianipioii. 

■|  DE/Vrusy  . 

I  .\t  ( 'lockville.  jlladisou  county,  on  February  4,  of  con- 
I  sumption,  Ttlis.s  .AIauy  L.  Bi.aih,  aged  17  3'ears.  Amia¬ 
ble  in  life,  resigned  iu  death,  she  gave  tlio  world  another 
>  .striking  proof,  that  while  t!ii'  soul-emioliliug  faiili  of  a 
1  world’s  salvation  leads  the  living  iu  the  j  ath  of  virtue,  it 
'  ciiiihles  tlie  dying  to  triuui|ih  in  death.  .May  lier  siiivi- 
!  viiig  widowed  iiiothor,  and  lirothers,  insider  that  al- 
j  though  their  loss  is  irretrievable,  her  gain  is  iiicoiiiparuhlc 
I;  The  consolations  of  the  (iosjiel  were  tendered  by  th* 
li  writer,  ori  .Monday  following,  to  the  mciirners  and  to  an 
;  unusual!}’  large  concourse  of  people.  W  Bui.i.aiid. 

I  In  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  county,  on  Fehruarv  7,  Mis» 

.  Chloe  Daiss,  aged  flO  years,  afler  en.luiiiig  a  lingering 
,  coiisuniptioii  for  eleveti  years. 

[  Although  1  do  not  consider  it  positive  proof  of  the- 
I  truth  of  any  doctrine  that  its  believers  can  rejoice  in  theif 
I  dying  hour,  yet  it  is  truly  gratilyiiig  w  hen  ilie  dying  can, 
j  like  sister  Dains,  receive  deatli  as’  the  visitation  of  our 
'  heavenly  Father.  More  composure  and  peace  I  never 
i  witiiessoil  than  she  inaiiifeslecl.  The  funeral  was  atteiid- 
j  cd  oil  tlie  !Uh  February,  and  the  consolalioiis  of  the  Gos- 
I  pel  offered  to  the  ulllicted  inourners  from  Ileh.  ii :  14,  Ih. 
i  C.  S.  Brown. 

'  .\t  t^andy  Hill,  on  the  I'.lth  of  Fehriiaiy  tilt,  Miss  Do- 

I  THA  T.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jonas  Lamsoii,  aged  2.').  Wo 
I  enjoyed  the  Ihapp-iiioss  of  an  ncquaiiituiice  with  the  amia¬ 
ble  subject  of  this  iiotiie  while  living.  The  following  ii 
i  hut  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  lier  memory,  v.hieh  we  rut 
'  from  the  Sandy  Hill  Herald.  “  She  was  the  idol  of 
i|  many  and  the  friend  of  all.  None  knew  her  but  to  ad- 
I  mire  her  goodness,  iioiio  mentioned  her  hut  to  exalt  her 
I  virtues.’’  “  Her  dcalii  will  be  universally  lamented,  for 
envy  or  malice  never  exerted  their  power  to  claim  her  as 
I  a  victim.”  She  died  in  the  full  possesion  of  lier  mental 
j  faculties,  and  calmly  leaning  upon  the  “  Saviour  of  nil,” 
and  the  promise  of  a  Father’s  grace,  she  met  the  king  of 
'  terrors  without  a  miirmnr  or  a  fear.  Deeply,  very 
[  deeply,  do  we  sympathise  w  ith  the  pareiitf’,  and  relatives, 

'  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  fervently  do  we  pray 
that  the  rich  consolations  of  the  Gospel  cf  peace  may  b* 

I  thcir.s. — I’nion. 


I  r  N I  V  f:  R  s  A  1. 1  s  t  r  i:  g  i  s  t  r  r  for  i  s  3  t  . 

’Fhe  publishers  wish  to  receive  fiiiJ  and  correct  infor- 
I  inatioii  respecting  all  societies,  |)rc.ichcrs,  CunvcntiotiB 
I  and  Associations  in  tlie  order — the  n.Tiues,  number  of 
'  members,  incrca.se  or  dimimitioii  etc.  of  societies — resi- 
I  deuce  etc.  of  preacliers  in  lellowship  with  the  As.socia- 
I  tiniis,  and  Standing  Clerk’s  addie.ss  of  each — and  the 
I  bumidaries  and  number  of  As.sotiutious  in  fellowship 
I  with  the  Conventions. 

Ministering  brethren  in  particular  will  plca.se  conimu- 
I  iiicateall  the  iiiforniatiun  they  ileeiii  useful  for  the  work — 

1  e.;]iecially  all  the  cortection.A  tliey  can  make  of  the  num¬ 
ber  for  the  present  year. 

To  the  Standing  Clerks  of  Associations  and  Conven¬ 
tions  we  also  appeal  for  tlie  information  they  can  give  a» 
respecting  these  bodies. 

i  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  withhold  .niy  aprrcetioiM 
I  necessary,  that  the  work  may  he  made  as  perfect  as  th* 
nature  of  it  will  admit. 

hi  order  to  get  it  early  to  press,  we  must  particulariT 
reeuest  all  returns  of  inrorniation  to  he  made  to  us  c«rqi 
in  ./tinrnrrt,  (i.  (Sanderson, 

('orliand,  N.  V.  O.  Whistob. 

*,*  Will  brother  publishers  please  to  copy  ? 
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